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OST people know, 
or have heard 
about, the fa- 
mous Thousand 
Islands of the 


St. Lawrence 

River—that 

magnificent watery cornucopia crammed 
with island treasures of every conceiv- 
able size and shape and of every imagin- 
able degree of picturesque beauty—but 
not many people understand that even 
the varied attractions of a river now 
world-renowned are equaled in other 
»ortions of the Dominion of Canada. 
he close-clustering rock-gems of the 
Georgian Bay outnumber their rivals of 
the St. Lawrence twenty to one, for it 
has been officially stated that there are 
at least twenty thousand islands studded 
over the cold, silvery bosom of Lake 
Huron’s grandest bay, near its eastern 
shore. Another worthy rival of St. 
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Lawrence is the marvelous lake 
region of Muskoka, rapidly becom- 
ing one of the most popular re- 
sorts in Canada, and favored alike 
by natives and their cousins from 
this side of the “ Imaginary Line.” 
Nor is this to be wondered at, for 
in all the grand expanse of the 
North American continent there 
is not to be found another region of 
fresh water so extensive, with an atmos- 
phere as healthful, or possessing such 
an infinite variety of scenic attractions, 
and at the same time offering so many 
facilities for sport with rod and gun. 

The Muskoka region is simply the 
beau ideal of a holiday resting-place for 
families, artists, anglers, sportsmen and 
canoeists—a great expanse of lonely 
beauty, embracing every phase of the 
wildly picturesque, yet softening at many 
points to the simple loveliness of mossy 
rocks and baby islets, floating like green 
turtles upon a dreamy flood of silver 
sheen and velvet shadow. 

Among the great rocks nature seems 
to have worked at times when in a savage 
mood; but close beside such evidences , 
of power lie fairy scenes, as though the 
great hand which dressed this charm- 
ing wilderness had lingered here and 
there with loving touch. Of similar 
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A BIT OF ROSSEAU. 
geological formation, and in the main 
rather closely resembling portions of 
the Thousand Islands, Muskoka yet 
claims the important advantages of being 
more elevated and possessing a more 
healthful climate and being far more 
interesting to lovers of sport and canoe- 
ing. Such a region—ruggedly wild and 
for the greater part well forested ; 
spangled all over with lakes, great and 
small, and threaded in every direction 
with crystal. streams, which formed 
canoe routes for the red man hundreds 
of years ago, and which enable his white 
dispossessor to traverse the entire coun- 
try almost without getting out of his 
canoe—cannot well be improved upon. 
And best of all, this attractive exploring 
ground is easily accessible and can be 
“done” at an exceedingly small expense. 
Muskoka wharf is readily reached by 
a comfortable railway journey of only 
about five hours from Toronto or Hamil- 
ton, and from the wharf the tour to 
some of the most popular points is com- 
pleted by steamer. 


The name Muskoka is said to 
be derived from the Indian “ Mus- 
quoto,” which can be freely 
translated into “Clear Sky,” and 
the Muskoka district embraces 
some forty townships, extending 
eastward from the eastern shore 
of Georgian Bay, and northward 
from the Severn River to French 
River and Lake Nipissing. With- 
in this broad area, roughly out- 
lined, are about one thousand 
lakes}—some large enough to 
command respect of prohibi- 
tionists, others mere ponds, use- 
ful only to slake a deer’s thirst. 
In addition to the lakes are un- 
numbered streams, stringing the 
lakes together like pearls on a 
silver net. Many of these are 
mere rivulets, but quite suffi- 
cient of them are navigable for 
canoes to furnish all the water- 
ways the keenest canoeist could 
desire. Aman bent upon a pad- 
dling holiday with “birch” or 
“cedar” and camera or sporting 
outfit €an traverse Muskoka for 
hundreds of miles by water with- 
out getting beyond the bounds 
of the district, or doubling upon 
his track, by simply exploring 
the lakes and the streams that 
supply them or connect them 

togetherYy What better employment for 
a holiday than tracing out the intrica- 
cies of a watery maze which leads one 
into the lonely haunts of the bear and 
deer, wolf and grouse, where one can 
come and go at will, camping where 
he pleases and by no man’s favor, kill- 
ing his meat in the thicket or lake with 
rifle or tackle, and surrounded ever 
by a wealth of natural beauties un- 
rivaled as subjects for brush, pencil and 
camera ? 

The game found in Muskoka in suffi- 
cient numbers to be worth pursuit com- 
prises the following: Bear, deer, grouse, 
hare and duck of several varieties. In 
addition to these are beaver, mink, lynx 
and lesser furred possibilities, and there 
are far too many of the despised wolves. 
The good fish comprise salmon-trout, 
bass, pickerel, perch and speckled trout. 
All but the last-mentioned are generally 
distributed and plentiful enough, but 
the brook trout best repays attention in 
the waters of the northeastern portion 
of the district. 
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The most easily bagged game is the 
deer, if one is content to follow the cus- 
tom of hounding to water and shooting 
from a boat or canoe paddled close to 
the swimming animal. I don’t fancy 
this method, being a dyed-in-the-wool 
“still hunter”; but men’s tastes vary, 
and no matter whether the visitor to 
Muskoka be “ hounder” or “ still hunter,” 
he is almost certain to get one or more 
deer in a week, during which time he 
may have half a dozen chances. An 
experienced hunter could readily kill all 
the deer he is legally entitled to in a 
fortnight, if he located either in the 
northern or northeastern part of the dis- 
trict. I have enjoyed capital sport with 
deer and grouse a short distance from 
the little town of Huntsville, and even 
better sport in the territory immediately 
contiguous to Lake Nipissing and French 


“Every leaf, every hair-like twig, is as distinct in water as in air.” 


River. 


In fine, the northern portion of 
Muskoka and the Haliburton country, 
north of Lindsay, are the best districts 
for red deer of all the many good 


grounds in Canada. Black bear are as 
numerous in these districts as anywhere 
in Canada, excepting, perhaps, an ex- 
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panse of country extending from the 
northern boundary of Muskoka along 
the north shore of Georgian Bay. That 
bit of country is a sort of plantigrade 
paradise, Ruffed grouse are generally 
distributed, as they are in most wild, 
forested parts of eastern Canada, Often 
heavy bags of them can be made, and 
the same may be said of waterfowl. An 
occasional moose wanders through the 
northern covers, but as I have no inten- 
tion to mislead readers, I do not include 
the great deer in the list of available 
game—besides the law of Ontario pro- 
tects him entirely until 1895. 

The resources of Muskoka as suggest- 
ed, its salubrious atmosphere— fatal to 
hay-fever—its elevation above the great 
lakes, its marvelous natural beauties 
and the facilities for reaching any part 
of it by combined rail, steamer and ca- 


(2p. 168.) 


noe routes, are the secrets of its growing 
popularity. Bathing is delightful at the 
points on the larger lakes, where civili- 
zation has placed its seal, The water, 
while almost amber-color as a rule, is 
free from lime, and certain medicinal 
properties are claimed for it which act 
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BALA FALLS. (f. 767.) 
beneficially upon kidney troubles. A 
feature of Muskoka holiday life, which 
recommends it to many an overtasked 
paterfamilias, is its cheapness. Cana- 
dians, as a rule, do not go in for the 
expensive methods of swell American 
resorts. Muskoka cottages are of the 
cheapest description in most cases, and 
hotel rates are very moderate. I could 
name, if necessary, half a dozen men 
whose incomes are less than fifteen hun- 
dred dollars a year, who, with their wives 
and families, spend a couple of weeks 
each season in these charming wilds. 
Of course many of the proprietors of 
cottages are men of large means, but 
one and all live in a simple, friendly 
fashion, the poor having the same en- 
joyments as the rich—for the real pleas- 
ures are free. The rapidly increasing 
army of American visitors quickly ap- 
preciated this, and as quickly discovered 
that patrons of Muskoka, while they live 
simply, are people of social standing, 
culture and refinement, ready to wel- 
come the stranger and make things 
pleasant so long as the stranger chooses 
to comply with the easy-fitting social 
laws. 

While the first people to discover the 
charms of Muskoka were perhaps Indi- 
ans of the Huron breed—subsequently 
Troquotsed off the face of the earth—the 
first to take advantage of pleasures not 
necessarily connected with lifting the 
hair from man and brute were citizens 
of Toronto, Less than quarter of a cen- 
tury ago very little was known of the 
country, save by an occasional venture- 
some sportsman or lonely trapper. Sub- 
sequent explorations and facilities of 


road and railway revealed what the at- 
tractions were; gradually the number 
of visiting sportsmen and Summer camp- 
ers increased, until a Summer spent in 
Muskoka came to be considered ¢he 
thing by the good people of Ontario 
and within recent years by many Amer- 
icans. 

“The most important of the waters 
are Lakes Muskoka, Rosseau and Jo- 
seph, and they are also the favorites 
with Summer residents. They are con- 
nected together by navigable water- 
ways, and the route of the regular 
steamers traverses them all in their 
voyages from Gravenhurst to the turn- 
ing-point, Port Cockburn, situated at 
the head of Lake Joseph. In addition 
to having most picturesque shores, each 
of these flawless iakes is gemmed with 
lovely islands. The most desirable of 
these have been for some time in pri- 
vate hands and bear neat cottages, and 
the infrequency with which transfers of 
such properties take place proves that 
owners fully appreciate them. How- 
ever, strangers need not fear failure to 
find plenty of accommodations. Those 
who prefer to live under shingles will 
be well cared for at the hotels, while 
those who find the most happiness 
‘neath a tent’s snowy dome, can pitch 
canvas at will. From Gravenhurst, 
situated at the southern extremity of 
Lake Muskoka, the tourist proceeds by 
steamer through the curious “ Narrows,” 
and thence traverses a goodly expanse 


A FAVORITE SPOT. 
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of water, nearly twenty miles in length 
by nine miles at greatest breadth. Per- 
haps ten miles from the “ Narrows” 
the north and south branches of the 
Muskoka River bisect the eastern shore 
of the lake, and steamers can ascend 
this stream as far as the town of Brace- 
bridge, half a dozen miles above the 
river’s mouth. Here the twin streams 
unite, but the steamer’s further up- 
ward progress is prevented by cascades. 
Bracebridge boasts a couple of flourish- 
ing tanneries, and is a prosperous little 
place in its own peculiar way. 

The Moon and Musquash rivers form 
the outlets of Lake Muskoka, carrying 
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ascend the narrow, winding, difficult 
passage of Indian River for about five 
miles, to Lake Rosseau, passing en route 
the village of Port Carling, a favorite 
resort, where boats and supplies may be 
procured. The most important feat- 
ure of Port Carling is the lock for the 
assistance of steamers passing. 

‘ The first view of Lake Rosseau wiil 
at once recall the Thousand Islands, and 
before leaving it the tourist will dis- 
cover for himself why it is so frequent- 
ly compared with Killarney Lakes. It 
looks as though it had been shot at by 
a Gatling gun loaded with lovely little 
islands. Two steamer routes diverge 








ON BASS INTENT. 


surpius water to the level of Georgian 


Bay. They leave the lake at a point 
nearly opposite the mouth of the Mus- 
koka River, and gradually diverging in 
their courses, cascade merrily through 
the wilderness to the great reservoir. 
Roughly picturesque scenery and foam- 
ing rapids characterize these streams ; 
but while they present many difficulties 
and portages, they offer a couple of at- 
tractive canoe routes. On the western 
shore, a short distance above these out- 
lets, is the village of Bala, famed for a 
beautiful fall and as being one of the 
most promising cénters for fishing par- 
ties. £ From Lake Muskoka steamers 


from the commencement of the Indian 
River, one traversing the easterly por- 
tion of Rosseau to the village of Ros- 
seau, about twelve miles to the north- 
ward at the end of the lake. The pictur- 
esque surroundings of Rosseau attract 
many visitors, as does Maplehurst, situ- 
ated on the opposite side of the bay. 
The second steamer route traversés 
the southern part of Lake Rosseau, 
thence through a short artificial channel 
at Port Sandfield, to Lake Joseph. The 
steamers upon these routes are supply- 
boats, and call during each trip at many 
private landings, thus affording passen- 
gers ample opportunities for inspecting 
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the Summer residences and lovely is- 
nds. 

In the shadowy, cool recesses of the 
deeply indented shores of Lake Rosseau 
the canoeist can find a wealth of those 
lonely beauties which make a holiday in 
the wilds such an enjoyable experience. 
The greatest feature of Lake Rosseau 
—in fact, the masterpiece of the whole 
Muskoka district, and perhaps the most 
beautiful thing of the kind in the world 
—is the now celebrated Shadow River, 
which enters the lake at its northern 
extremity, being easily accessible from 
Rosseau and Maplehurst. It is quitea 
small water, but it is very potent. I 
have been in the most picturesque 
corners of the Dominion, fram the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, trailed through 
many lonely haunts of game from 
Acadia to Vancouver Island, and have 
never set eyes on a more unique spec- 
tacle than this seemingly magic mirror 
of Muskoka. Your canoe seems to swim 
in space; upon either hand and above 
is graceful foliage, below extends an 
inverted forest, pointing toward a Sum- 
mer sky. Every leaf, every hair-like 


twig, is as distinct in water as in air; a 


bird or insect flits unseen above you; 
its inverted counterpart wings its way 
across the view below. The wealth of 
lights and shades simply baffles descrip- 
tion, and I have photos of the Shadow, 
which may be viewed upside down and 
still present perfect- pictures. The ca- 
noeist can work his way upon this 
wonderful water for a few miles, and 
those who ascend it should not forget 
the Bridal Veil Falls, located upon a 
feeder of the Shadow. 

ake Joseph, generally admitted to be 
the queen of these three fair sisters, 
sprawls like a silver cuttlefish in the 
midst of nature’s picture gallery. Its 
long tentacles closely embrace some of 
the prettiest fragments of North Amer- 
ica; and wind hither and thither among 
islands toonumerous for mention. This 
cuttlefish would represent a monster 
squid, capable of secreting a backbone 
some sixteen miles long about its per- 
son without feeling any great inconve- 
nience. Yoho is the center of Summer 
life for Lake Joseph—the capital of the 
surrounding camps and cottages. 

Near the upper end of the lake is Stan- 
ley Bay, an admirable spot for location. 
Many campers who formerly devoted 
their holidays to Lake Muskoka, or Ros- 
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seau, now declare that the gem of the 
whole district is the head of Lake Joseph. 
Its best known features are Echo Rock 
and Hawk’s Nest; but those keen fellows 
who never want to lay down the paddle, 
save at the portage, or to pick up the 
rod or gun, stould remember that they 
can rest a bit at Port Cockburn, at the 
head of the lake, and thence seek what 
are undoubtedly “crack” game covers 
and fishing waters. The “ Northwest 
Carry ” is neither very difficult nor very 
long, and from its farther end extends 
a chain of waters famed for lusty lunge 
and hard-fighting bass. Quite a few 
Toronto rodsters know the mysteries of 
Crane Lake and sister waters; and while 
in the “Queen City” of Ontario a few 
weeks since, I was formally invited by 
an old camping friend, who knows more 
about lunge and bass than he does about 
law, to give up my annual trip for trout, 
and go along with him and canoe down 
this very chain of waters to the Sound. 

From Burke’s Falls, half a hundred 
miles due north of Gravenhurst, one can 
cross Muskoka from east to west, the 
route being via steamer down the erratic 
Maganetawan River, through a change- 
ful panorama of beauty, including Ce- 
cebe and Ah-Mic lakes, to Ah-Mic har- 
bor, forty miles west. This is a fascinat- 
ing trip by canoe, with the stream, and if 
the voyageur has the true canoer’s stout 
heart and sturdy back for portages, he 
can safely follow the tumultuous Mag- 
anetawan to Byng Inlet, at the juncture 
of the river with Georgian Bay, whence 
steamers will convey him back to a 
more refined civilization within reach of 
the iron horse at Collingwood, Penetan- 
guishene, or Midland. 

As a proof of the merits of the new 
territory contiguous to Lakes Cecebe 
and Ah-Mic, I may mention an import- 
ant addition to the patrons of Musko- 
ka district. The fame of these lakes 
has been secretly whispered to chosen 
friends by a few keen explorers, and at 
present a new organization, the St. Ber- 
nard Dominion Club, of Chicago, com- 
posed of members of St. Bernard Com- 
mandery, the largest, except one, com- 
mandery of Knights Templar in the 
world, has under construction a hand- 
some club-house on St. Bernard Island, 
one of the most beautiful sites in Lake 
Ah-Mic. When complete, the club will 
have a delightfully snug, rustic retreat, 
perfectly in keeping with its purpose 





‘“FROM A CIRCLE OF HASTY RIPPLES LEAPED A GLEAMING SHAPE.” 
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and surroundings. Within doors greater 
elegance will prevail, and the house will 
be equipped throughout in a manner to 
secure perfect comfort. Colonel Hy. 


Turner, Captain H. G. Purinton, H. O. 
Shepard and John G. Neumeister are 
leading spirits in the enterprise, and the 
club confidently expect 
the coming season. 


a merry time 
That their hopes 











A TYPICAL 


ISLAND HOME. 


will be fulfilled is certain, for a 
holiday should never contain a 
dull moment if spent about fair 
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folks have caught ’em all round my 
anchorage. I remember one morning 
leaving Bala in good time, with a keen 
fisherman in the bow of the canoe, and 
paddling lazily to a sort of sunken reef 
or shallow that he knew well as a fa- 
vorite resort of hard-fighting black glad- 
iators. We had small spoons, worms, 
some live minnows, and a few selected, 
high-jumping, small, green frogs, and a 
couple of phantoms ot moderate size as 
bait. We drifted over the shallow and 
fished earnestly and well for a couple of 
hours, taking about half a dozen bass 
of fair dimensions, 
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Then the fish ceas- 
ed biting for some 
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Ah-Mic, or any one of fifty lakes 
in these Muskoka marvel-lands. 
I have enjoyed fine shooting in Mus- 
koka, as have many other admirers of 
the Winchester. I have also fished in 
the northern waters of the district to 
my heart’s content, and not only fished, 
but caught fish—big lake trout with 
long hand-line and deadly night-line, 


several fine baskets of fair-sized brook- 


trout (for the trout of Muskoka do not 
run excessively large, half-pounders be- 
ing good fish in those waters) and some 
rattling good black bass. I have also 
seen some huge bass killed there, 
though I never myself played and 
landed anything much over two and 
three-quarter pounds, But that was 
merely the fortune of war, and other 


unaccountable reason, and, despite my 
most artistic efforts with all kinds of 
bait available, nothing came to creel 
for half an hour. I pined for a few 
sharp-nipping crayfish, or something to 
tempt the capricious feeders, and finally, 
in sheer disgust, gave the word to pad- 
dle ashore. 

Among the wrecked pines on a point, 
I barked fallen logs and moused around, 
and finally managed to secure two fat 
white grubs with copper-colored heads. 
It wasn’t a good day for grubs, and the 
two were all I could find. Just for ex- 
periment’s sake we paddled back to our 
fishing station, and not expecting too 
marked results, I presented the two for- 
lorn grubs to my friend and told him to 
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fish if he wanted to, as I would have no 
more of it. 

He baited with the smaller of the two 
grubs, and dropped his hook where a 
darker shade of water denoted an un- 
known depth. Up from the shadowy 
depths there came most promptly a 
vigorous Muskoka he black bass which 
enfolded that grub and surged on the 
line until the reel yelled and excitement 
ran high. When safely drawn aboard 
the canoe, the fish scaled possibly three 
pounds, and revealed considerable dig- 
nity among our previous captives. For- 


tunately, the grub had slipped up the’ 


gimp during’ the set-to, and remained 
fairly intact after the fish was secured. 
Once again he cast with the mangled 
remains of the grub, and again a high- 
jumping black fellow laid hold and 
fought his zigzag battle to the death, 
and another fish was added to the string. 
This one weighed less than two pounds, 
and the prospect of anything heavy was 
mediocre, to say the least. 

“Take the last grub, old man, and see 
if fate is determined to give you the 
cold shoulder.” 

“All right,” I replied. “I'll probably 
catch a fingerling; in any case, we can 
hardly do worse than we have done. 

The grub sunk slowly, wavering to 
and fro, downward through the amber- 
tinted water till it was lost to view. I 
attempted to raise it gently, but sudden- 
ly it seemed to gather weight and amaz- 
ing strength, and anervous twitch at the 
rod aroused a hurricane fighter. The 
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rod arched to a semicircle, the reel 
squealed a song of anticipated triumph, 
and the line cut the water in hissing an- 
gles and a genuine mill royal had com- 
menced. Suddenly straight upward he 
came, as black bass will, and from a cir- 
cle of hasty ripples leaped a gleaming 
shape full two feet inair. The good rod 
took in the slack, and the savage shaking 
of his head proved futile. With a sound- 
ing plump he disappeared, and once 
more he adopted bull-dog tactics and 
worried vainly to get free. A few sec- 
onds of give-and-take fighting, and for 
the second time he broke water and fell 
back baffled in his wild attempt to rid 
himself of the burning torture in his 
mouth. Another interval of aimless 
tugging, and for the third time he leap- 
ed in air and disappeared, but a moment 
later he came feebly wavering to the 
surface and lolled over on his broad side, 
with back fins stiffly erected, staring 
eyes and mouth agape—a dead-beat 
black bass. He was respectable—a fish 
worthy of a master-hand to play—and 
when he was safely hauled out of the 
wet we felt better. In his final struggle 
the injured grub floated loose from the 
hook, and as we watched it vanishing 
into the lower glooms, a larger, swift 
shape flashed ghost-like from below, and 
we knew that our last grub was placed 
where ’twould do most good. Had we 
possessed thirty grubs (generally easily 
obtained) that morning we would have 
killed anoble string of Muskoka’s game 
black beauties. 

Ep. W. Sanpys. 





““THE LINK” BETWEEN LAKES ROSSEAU AND JOSEPH. 














INTER-CITY AND INTERNATIONAL CRICKET IN AMERICA. 


BY THOMAS WHARTON, 





LORD HAWKE, 


each, in their sphere, of far-reach- 

ing importance in the history of 

cricket in America: (1) The in- 
auguration of the Inter-City Cricket 
League, and (2) the visit of the English 
amateur team of Lord Hawke. Per- 
haps of the two the latter occupied, for 
the time, the larger share of public at- 
tention ; but cricketers, I opine, will see 
in the former the germ of the greater 
influence. The time was ripe for a new 
departure in the development of the 
game. It had been growing with as- 
tonishing rapidity in many important 
centers, and in each of them there were 
evident signs of readiness, indeed anx- 
iety, to extend the field of activity. In 
Philadelphia the roll of the numerous 
and increasing clubs showed thousands 
of members, the skill of the players was 
constantly improving, and the local 
schedules were no longer of sufficient 
scope to satisfy the faculty which— 
according to the famous reply of the 
Girton girl—distinguishes man from 
the lower animals—progressive desire. 
After the visit of the Irish gentlemen 
in 1888, and the tour of the gentlemen 
of Philadelphia through England in 
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1889, ther dullness of a season which, as 
in 1890, afforded nothing better than the 
Halifax cup competition was severely 
felt. 

In New York and Chicago there were 
strong associations, from Massachusetts 
came the tale that the game was rapid- 
ly spreading, with Boston as a center, 
and in Pittsburg, Detroit and Baltimore 
there was material that needed only 
missionary assistance to be brought up 
to the level of the other centers, where 
competition had played its usual part in 
shaping good cricketers and formidable 
teams. Pittsburg especially, where the 
game had long had a foothold, could 
show a very meritorious eleven. 

A plan which proposed to combine 
the several cricketing cities of the East 


-and West into a league was therefore 


sure of support, and had only to be 
broached with authority to commend 
itself. It was at this juncture that the 
movers of the Inter-City League opened 
a correspondence which resulted in an 
invitation to the clubs of the cities of 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, Baltimore, Chicago and Detroit 
to send or name representatives who 
should be present at the annual meeting 
of tlie Cricketers’ Association of the 
United States, in Philadelphia, in April 
of 1891. New York, Boston and Balti- 
more being already members of the as- 
sociation, their support was reckoned 
on, and, in fact, Mr. Henry Martin, who 
was present from the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict League, and Mr. Tunstall Smith, 
the mainstay of Baltimore cricket, gave 
most efficient encouragement and assist- 
ance. Letters were received from all 
the other cities, and, with a little easi- 
ness as to credentials, the business, 
which the association kindly permitted 
to be handled at its session, was quickly 
finished. A schedule had been slated ; 
this was submitted, and formally rati- 
fied, with the understanding that the 
cities should afterward review or change 
it by correspondence. 

In preparing this schedule a valuable 
suggestion, which came from Mr. Je- 
rome Flannery, of New York, that the 
matches should be played on the cup tie 
system, was adopted, and the cities were 
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J. CUMMINGS. 
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WINNERS OF WESTERN CHAMPIONSHIP, 1891. 


divided into a Western and an Eastern‘ successfully. This has been done with, 


circuit. Simultaneous games were ar- 
ranged, Detroit and Chicago to open the 
Western circuit on May 29 and 30, Bos- 
ton meeting New York, and Philadel- 
phia Baltimore, on the same days in the 
Eastern. The winners were to come 
together on July 3 and 4, Pittsburg, 
which had been given the bye, entering 
to complete the Western circuit. The 
final game between the East and the 
West was to be played in Philadelphia 
September 11 and 12. The committee 
formed to manage the affairs of the 
league in Philadelphia was composed 
of the captains of the five Halifax cup 
clubs, with the writer as secretary. 
Opportune necessity is almost always 
the most efficient spur. Had it been 
possible to discuss to the full before- 
hand the important questions of distance 
and expense, and to consult the wishes 
and engagements of the various cities, 
the schedule might have met with a less 
ready acceptation. As it was, the re- 
sponse was immediate, and everything 
else was put aside to carry it through 


on the whole, most gratifying results. 
The only drawback was the unavoidable 
inability of Pittsburg to keep its dates 
with Chicago, a forfeiture resulting. 
Every other game, however, was duly 
played, awakened the liveliest interest 
and afforded valuable occasion for com- 
parison and criticism. The cricketers of 
the country have for the first time been 
able to cross bats with each other in reg- 
ular competition. It goes without say- 
ing that they learned something of each 
other and from each other. What is 
more important, is that they have, with 
one step, achieved the solidarity which 
is as important to sportsmen as to na- 
tions. 

On May 29 and 30, accordingly, the 
season opened by Chicago meeting De- 
troit at Detroit, and New York Boston 
at Boston. Both games had been re- 
garded as probably foregone conclu- 
sions. The Detroit-Chicago match sanc- 
tioned the prophets to continue in their 
sinecures. It was otherwise with -the 
first match of the Eastern circuit. Chi- 
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cago had a very easy time. Batsmen 
of whom the East was already aware— 
Dr. E. R. Ogden, a former Canadian 
player; A. Macpherson, for some years 
one of the cracks of the Pittsburg club; 
Bradley, the former Belmont ‘profes- 
sional; M. R. Cobb, of the Manhattans, 
then taking a brief residence in Chicago; 
and, among others, C. J. Self, J. Cum- 
mings and F. F. Kelly—combined to run 
up a score of 202, to which Detroit re- 
plied with 51 and 59, being thus beaten 
by an inningsandgzruns. J. Horstead, 
Pickering, H. B. W right and F, Bam- 
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ford were the only Detroit batsmen to 
make much of a stand. Ogden and 
Kelly were the successful bowlers for 
Chicago. Of the latter, who in the sec- 
ond innings took 6 wickets for 11 runs, 
Philadelphia was to hear more. For 
Detroit the wickets were taken chiefly 
by J. Horstead, who secured 3 for 30, 
and by R. H. Roberts, the club’s crack 
bowler, who took 3 for 48. Of Mr. Rob- 
erts’ bowling the Chicagoans conceived 
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a high opinion, as was evidenced by 
their calling on his services in their 
match with Lord Hawke’s team. 

New York had been expected to win 
from Boston. It proved impossible, 
however, to take away a representative 
amateur team, and at the last moment 
Tyers and Lane were added to the 
eleven, of which the other nine mem- 
bers were: H. Lyon, S. W. Coulby, BE. 
C. Bloxsom, J. E. Roberts, G. Welch, 
F. W. Stiles, A. Wallis, H. A. Young 
and W. J. Wood. Among absentees 
may be noted Messrs. Barton, Town- 
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send, Prendergast, Annand and Da- 
vies. Rain came very near prevent- 
ing the match, and on a soaked wicket 
the game became a bowler’s contest, 
in which Wright and Chambers over- 
matched Tyers, Lane, Wood and Rob- 
erts. The scoring was small, Boston 
winning by 40 runs, making 71 and 64 
to New York’s 45 and 50. It was close 
work throughout, the fielding being 
sharp and the excitement sustained. 
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Thorpe, McNutt, Fairburn and Com- 
ber did the best batting for Boston. 
For New York Coulby and Lane alone 
got into double figures. The critics 
were not surprised to find Wright and 
Chambers performing well, as their ef- 
fectiveness was known. Wright secured 
in all ro wickets for 30 runs, and Cham- 
bers 9 for 35—not much room for choice. 
Tyers, with 9 wickets for 45, had the 
best average for New York. Roberts 
took 5 for 29, and Wood 3 for 10. Lane 
was comparatively ineffective, his 2 
wickets costing 4o. 

The Philadelphia-Baltimore game was 
played on June 12, the Philadelphians 
sending down an eleven good enough 
to win by 104 runs, though on the slow 
wicket the Baltimore bowlers did cap- 
ital work. Several of the crack Quaker 
batsmen played—Bohlen, Brockie, Ral- 
ston and Brewster—but the scores were 
only 99 and 113 to 53 and 55. H. W. 
Middleton, Jr., led the scoring for Phil- 
adelphia with 41 in the first innings, 
while Tunstall Smith for Baltimore cap- 
tured 11 wickets for 90 runs, and H. 
Ridgely scored 22 and 9. For the win- 
ning side E. M. Cregar took, in all, 7 
wickets for 27. 

Chicago was thus left to meet Pitts- 
burg in the West, and Philadelphia 
Boston in the East. The failure of 
Pittsburg to keep its dates on July 3 
and 4 must be attributed to the fact 
that the schedule perhaps demanded 
too much. Engagements prevented the 
sending away of a team from home, 
and Chicago having already journeyed 
to Detroit and counting on a further 
journey to Philadelphia, could scarcely 
agree to an intermediate tour to Pitts- 
burg. Negotiations for a postponed 
date fell through, and there was no 
choice for the Philadelphia committee, 
to which the question was submitted, 
but to declare a forfeiture in Chicago’s 
favor. 

The Philadelphia-Boston game was 
played July 10 and 11 on the way to 
Toronto—Philadelphia sending to the 
Longwood grounds practically the same 
team that met all Canada for the inter- 
national championship. And at Long- 
wood some lessons-were learned by the 
Philadelphians which were further en- 
forced in the international match, and 
during the succeeding tour of the Ger- 
mantown Club in Canada and the West. 
“We shall win in Boston,” was the 
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opinion of the Philadelphia team, “ but 
by a small margirf. We know what 
Chambers can do on the Boston wicket.” 
It was not altogether expected, how- 
ever, that the Boston, not to mention 
the Toronto and Chicago wickets, 
rougher and more arduous than the 
carefully planted, nursed and tended 
turf of Philadelphia, would so signally 
emphasize the value of reserve hitting 
power, where all the perfection of es- 
thetic forward play was but the grace of 
Balder going to hisdoom. Philadelphia 
did win, and by the small margin of 39 
runs, but the scoring was done by dint 
of hard hitting, and the hard hitters 
were either players almost professionally 
such, or men who altered their style for 
the nonce, and went back instead of 
forward. G. S. Patterson, the Phila- 
delphia Grace, did indeed score a hard- 
earned 25 in the first innings against 
Boston, but from then on, in Toronto 
and Chicago, as well as at Longwood, 
failed, like his club-mate, Bohlen, to 
secure runs on a ragged wicket. For 
Philadelphia, A. M. Wood, Crawford 
Coates, Jr., N. Etting, H. C. Thayer, 
S. Welsh, Jr., and’S. Law supplied nearly 
all the two totals of t10 and 105. Bos- 
ton fell short of these with 83 and 93. 
The home eleven was very nearly the 
same as that which defeated New York, 
and again did Chambers prove his 
value, taking 11 wickets for 104 runs. 
George Wright was not particularly 
effective, but in the second innings 
Fairburn was tried with distinct suc- 
cess, capturing 5 wickets for 35. Cham- 
bers, Wright, T. Pettit, the court-tennis 
champion, MacNutt and Comber did 
the best batting for Boston, and the 
match was in doubt throughout. Both 
sides played up superbly, but the Phila- 
delphians were superior in team-work, 
and two magnificent one-hand catches 
in the second innings by A. G. Thom- 
son and J. W. Muir, the like of which 
Longwood had not seen before, prob- 
ably settled the matter. The Bostonians 
had made a bold bid for victory, and 
their estimate that they were the equals 
of the Philadelphians in batting and 
bowling, but their inferiors in fielding 
and team-work, was possibly correct on 
the form shown. 

It was when a few weeks later clubs 
chosen from Germantown and Bel- 
mont visited Chicago that the bowling 
of Ogden and Kelly for the Chicago 
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club began to have.such an important 
bearing on the now approaching match 
between Philadelphia and Chicago for 
the championship of the United States. 
The news that the Philadelphia tourists 
had succumbed to the deliveries of these 
two undoubtedly first-rate bowlers was 
received at home with some amusement 
and with satisfied anticipation that popu- 
lar interest in the final contest would 
now be greatly heightened. The Chi- 
cago experience clearly proved that 
many Philadelphia batsmen have been 
too long accustomed to true, elastic and 
prolific playing grounds. It might al- 
most be stated as an axiom that the more 
finished the batsman the greater the 
danger of failure wherever the rise of 
the ball cannot be made a matter of ab- 
solute and unerring calculation. At any 
rate, fail the Philadelphia batsmen did, 
out West, and the anticipations of the 
Chicagoans were naturally good. 

They arrived in sportsman-like shape 
to fulfil their engagement on the 11th 
and 12th of September, but unfortu- 
nately were without the assistance of 
Dr. Ogden, undoubtedly the best bowler 
and batsman—in short, the best all- 


round player in the West, whose bowl- 
ing against Lord Hawke’s eleven has 
since then effectively proved his value. 
The team was composed as follows: A. 
Macpherson, captain; C. J. Self, H.C. 
Wright, J. P. Dethier, J. A. Rogers, F. 
F. Kelly, J. Cummings, J. G. Davis, J. 


Langham, T. Dale, and Bradley. The 
Philadelphia team, which before the 
match had been adversely criticised, 
consisted of G. S. Patterson, captain ; 
F. W. Ralston, Jr., A. M. Wood, F. H. 
Bohlen, S. Law, C. Coates, Jr., P. Butler, 
F. L. Altemus, S. Welsh, Jr., H. P. Baily 
and H. I. Brown. It is only fair to say 
that in the game which ensued, the fun- 
damentals of the luck were against the 
visitors. They lost the toss, and their 
dangerous opponents went in to bat at 
the Elmwood grounds on a wicket that 
could not have been more suited to the 
taste of epicures in long scores; their 
bowlers found, to their discomfiture, that 
the balls would not “ work ” on this level 
stretch as they were accustomed to make 
them at home, and one of the steadiest 
men on the team, J. G. Davis, was ill. 
Add to this, their fielding and captain- 
ing had hitherto been regulated by the 
exigencies of much shorter innings and 
the more rapid fall of wickets. When 
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the first century was passed, with only 
one wicket down, they were already 
beaten, and not yet versed in the science 
of overtaking a long lead, allowed the 
lead to be made as long as the home 
batsmen chose. The full score of the 
match has already been given in Out- 
inc. It is only necessary to say that 
the first three batsmen —G. S. Patter- 
son, F, W. Ralston, Jr., and A. M. Wood 
—entirely broke down the bowling, and 
that those who succeeded played their 
game without regard to the feelings of 
the fielders. Philadelphia stayed at the 
wickets all day, and a little before the 
call of time had amassed 478 runs, the 
largest total ever made in a strictly first- 
class match in America, and the largest 
number of runs ever hit off in this coun- 
try inasingle day. Kelly had secured 
but 2 wickets, and those among the tail- 
enders, for 71 runs. 

On the Saturday the Chicagoans took 
their turn at the bat. The wicket had 
become bumpy, and greatly assisted 
Patterson, who was chiefly instrumental 
in retiring the side for 62, his average 
being 8 wickets for 18. Scarcely any at- 
tempt was made toscore. In the follow 
on, though the wicket had improved, the 
total only reached 57. Self and Rogers 
obtained double figures in the first in- 
nings, Macpherson and Dale in the 
second. Philadelphia won the game, 
and with it the championship, by an 
innings and 359 runs. 

In spite of this there were sturdy 
members of the Chicago team who went 
home still convinced that on a Chicago 
wicket the championship would go to 
the West. Granting that Philadelphia 
wins again next year in the Eastern cir- 
cuit, this point will then come up for 
decision, as the final match will of course 
be played in Chicago the coming season. 
Probably the Chicagoans, like the Bos- 
tonians, are more constantly practiced 
than the Philadelphians in the art—for 
art it is—of hitting deftly and strongly at 
bowling that rises indiscriminately from 
a rough pitch. In fact, the Philadel- 
phians are not practiced in it at all, nor 
is it, truly, the modern scientific game 
of cricket. But it does not seem pos- 
sible as yet, at least to Eastern cities, 
to class Chicago with either Boston or 
Philadelphia, nor would it be very safe 
to predict that the West will gain the 
desired honor, without improving at a 
faster rate than its Eastern competitors. 
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Improvement is sure to be made all 
round at an even faster rate than ever. 
On that we may count with confidence. 
The attention attracted by the visit of 
Lord Hawke’s eleven was remarkable, 
and betokened an outside interest, which 
is the best kind of omen; for there is 
nothing like popular interest to bring 
up a sport. Of course there never was 
any reason why the game should not 
find its place here. All sports are, or 
ought to be, indigenous with us. Cricket 
has been curiously neglected in time 
past—because it was English. It may 
be asked, What was Rugby football? 
Cricket has been voted slow. Almost 
any game will prove slow to those who 
do not understand its science. But the 
most ardent devotee of baseball—to 
which cricket is not in the least a rival— 
might be brought to the stand and asked 
to confess whether there was no excite- 
ment attending the finish of the first 
match against Lord Hawke’s team in 
Philadelphia. In point of fact, no base- 


ball game ever caused the commotion 
that game of cricket did in the Quaker 
City. 

The tour of the thorough sportsmen 
and amateurs who accompanied Lord 


Hawke afforded a very good opportu- 
nity for rating the present abilities of 
the cricketers of the United States. 
Games were arranged and played in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Chicago. Lord Hawke’s 
eleven was composed of amateurs who 
played the game under about the same 
conditions as the gentlemen of Philadel- 
phia, who were to be their first antag- 
onists. They had only one first-class 
bowler, Mr. Woods—though he is, to be 
sure, the top of the heap—and they had 
a very distinct tail to a batting list 
which included some dashing and ex- 
perienced batsmen. Altogether—and 
this was the opinion of members of the 
team—they were not on a par with the 
first-class county elevens But this is 
taking the severest view of their capaci- 
ties, and the same men who adhered to 
this conservative view admitted that 
some of their comrades, like many other 
amateurs, had no chance at playing for 
their counties simply for want of repu- 
tation and interest with the county com- 
mittees. And they had Woods, a tower 
of strength ; they were undoubtedly an 
admirable fielding team; they were ca- 
pable of hard, brilliant and merciless hit- 
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ting, and for men who had never played 
together before, they showed remark- 
able team-work. 

Outside of Philadelphia they won 
everywhere. But they won with greater 
ease than should have been permitted. 
Boston, indeed, did show a plucky game, 
holding down the Englishmen’s score 
quite as well as had been expected, and 
failing at the bat in great part through 
having to go in in the dark. New York 
made a prime mistake in taking odds, 
and did not begin to hit about with con- 
fidence until too late. Baltimore’s weak 
fifteen did very well relatively; but 
Chicago, though presenting a strong 
side, rather allowed her opportunities to 
escape her. On the whole, in these 
cities the results indicated that there 
was a twelfth man on the visiting team, 
who took his share of wickets and put 
on his share of runs, and his name was 
Reputation. Had less respect been paid 
to him the visitors could have been sur- 
prised once or twice more after leaving 
Philadelphia, and I am sure they would 
have been glad to be so. 

The loss of the first game in Phila- 
delphia was a real surprise to them, and 
it was accepted in England as betoken- 
ing a gratifying advance in American 
cricket. When on the last day of the 
first match the Philadelphians were set 
183 to win, the visitors had no fear of 
the result, and were astonished that the 
runs should be knocked off for two 
wickets. It was an equal surprise tothe 
Philadelphians to fail so wretchedly in 
their batting in the second match. Most 
people, arguing from results, attributed 
the small scores in this match to the 
condition of the wicket. The fact was, 
the wicket was in the best possible con- 
dition, and both sides simply went to 
pieces at the bat, possibly from over- 
eagerness. The Philadelphians had been 
confident of winning both matches, and 
that they lost the second rather forbids 
them from taking too much credit to 
themselves for their showing, particu- 
larly as at one time it looked as if the 
second match itself was in their hands. 
However, it may be said that while in the 
first match they were successful in over- 
taking a long lead, in the second they 
held their opponents down to within a 
fair distance of an insignificant lead. 
The scores illustrated the perpetual un- 
certainty of the game. On wickets 
practically the same the scores were: 
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First match, Lord Hawke’s eleven, 259 
and 171; Philadelphia, 248 and 183—for 
two wickets. Second match, Philadel- 
phia, 56 and 119; Lord Hawke’s eleven, 
82 and 95—for six wickets—a difference 
of just about 17 runs in the average 
per wicket. Of course in saying that 
Philadelphia at one time might have 
brought off the second match, it is borne 
in mind that the visitors had their own 
ifs and buts. At the same time, in re- 
viewing the matches at Manheim, the 
Philadelphia critics agreed that if their 
fondest hopes were not realized, their 
confidence for the future was unim- 
paired. 

When a Philadelphia team next visits 
England the question of playing only 
first-class elevens will have to be de- 
cided. It is to be remembered that 
there is more in the question than mere 
pluck. We do not yet play cricket as well 
as we do baseball. Few people in Amer- 
ica know what the height of the science 
of first-class cricket is, or what consum- 
mate and sustained art may be reached 
in its greatest departments. It permits 
of the supremest development of phys- 
ical grace and mastery, and allows, too, 
the fullest contention of watchful rea- 
soning between opposing parties. 

When we do play cricket as well as 
we play baseball— and I am willing to 
be held to imply that baseball is the 
easier game in which to excel—England 
will have good reason to consider us 
antagonists as formidable as the Austra- 
lians, and then the day will come when 
America will be playing all England. 
It might come this year, for we could 
undoubtedly send abroad a formidable 
team drawn from Philadelphia, Boston, 
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New York and Chicago. But it would 
not be a purely American team, for out- 
side of Philadelphia most of the foremost 
players are of English training. There 
is, of course, no reason why such a team 
should not sail, and it would doubtless 
prove of the greatest benefit if it did. 
But it goes without saying that a vic- 
tory over our cousins, to be real, must be 
native. Here the Inter-City League may 
be expected to effect the strengthening 
of confidence as well as of play by sup- 
plying the valuable experience of con- 
tests on new creases and with new an- 
tagonists. In course of time the divi- 
sion into circuits and the tie system will 
be abandoned, and each city will meet 
every other in the course of each sea- 
son. For this consummation we shall 
have to wait until each city can afford 
enough players to send away represen- 
tative elevens at any time. Philadelphia 
can already do so. Should a Philadel- 
phian eleven go to England there would 
be a strong list still remaining out of 
the twenty or thirty candidates for Eng- 
lish laurels. New York and Chicago 
would probably have as many candi- 
dates, though not all, perhaps, so very 
nearly equal in merit. But more than 
all is it to be hoped that the Inter-City 
League will, besidesimparting confidence 
and increasing the number of players, 
supply our pressing want—amateur bowl-. 
ers. This is the great, the chief need, 
and it may be said without fear of con- 
tradiction, that the American youth who 
will set to work and train himself into a 
first-class “demon,” so soon as he is 
pitted against our British cousins will 
attain renown such as no other sport has 
to offer. ; 
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BY A PAIR. 


FTER two years of varied expe- 
A rience of photographic sun and 
shade, we are moved to raise the 

veil that mercifully covered our 

early photographic days and reveal the 
sins of omission and commission hith- 
erto locked securely in the dark cham- 
bers of our own inner sanctuaries. We 
have but one object in baring these 


painful records of a dead and bygone 
past—that which induces the drunkard 
and the sinner to relate his experiences, 
to hold them up as a fearful warn- 
ing to the young and inexperienced. 
It is to you, then, dear young photog- 
tapher, of whatever age, that we ad- 


dress ourselves. Our emotions upon 
first owning a camera can compare 
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to nothing else but the delight of the 
small boy with his first pair of boots, or 
the young miss when her mother first 
allows her to put on long dresses. We 
were afraid to touch it lest we should 
leave finger-marks on its fair surface. 
We thought it necessary to keep a 
special piece of soft silk to remove any 
dust that might accumulate upon the 
lens, and nobody else was ever allowed 
to carry it for us. If you could look 
upon this once-cherished object of our 
affection zow, you would not need to be 
told that our feelings have somewhat 
changed. One leg is so badly damaged 
that when in active service it has to be 
done up in splints ; screws innumerable 
are missing ; in place of the neat leather 
cap that formerly shut off the light, 
a home-made pasteboard contrivance, 
manufactured out of the top of a Colo- 
tado yeast-box, adorns its front, for the 
original cap now lies in innocuous deseu- 
tude at the bottom of the Arkansas 
River. Our camera has been rescued at 
imminent peril from the salt waves of 
the Atlantic in a gale off White Head, 
Maine ; it has been scratched by rocks in 
the canyon of the Arkansas in Colorado ; 


it has been dragged up and has most 
ungracefully slid down the precipitous 


sides of Cheyenne Mountain. It is not, 
however, the story of our camera, but 
of our experiences in company with our 
camera, that we would tell. 

It was with trembling hands and flut- 
tering hearts that we first leveled our 
lens on the massive walls of a stately 
building. One lord of creation, with a 
year’s experience back of him, guided, 
focused and counted for us; another 
hovered around with copious advice— 
back of him the experience of having 
taken two pictures the day before (this 
is the way of all amateurs) —and still 
another lord of creation, an artist, 
judged as to artistic effect, correct color- 
values, lights and shades, etc., etc. 
Nevertheless, with all this superior in- 
telligence and experience to depend 
upon, we felt ourselves to be taking a 
most important step in our life’s history. 
One of us held the cap and the other 
put in the slide; the mystic moment 
was passed—our first picture was taken ! 
We now felt ourselves full-fledged ama- 
teurs, fully capable of giving advice, 
in our turn, to the younger and less ex- 
perienced. You will all feel the same 
way, young friends. 
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Fired with enthusiasm, we started out 
soon on an oppressively hot Spring day, 
to try our luck without advice. For fear 
that we might forget something, we 
made a list of all needed implements. 
Camera? yes; plate-holders, loaded? yes; 
focusing cloth? yes; diaphragms? yes— 
in our pocket; cap ? yes; ditto everything. 
This time our pictures were taken with- 
out advice, but with great deliberation, 
with much discussion as to artistic ef- 
fect, time, sun and what not. Our plates 
were finally all exposed; but as we 
homeward plodded our weary way we 
saw a most picturesque donkey lazily 
flapping his ears to keep off the flies, 
and we wept salt tears to think that we 
had not saved one plate to transfix him. 
We reached the club-room tired and hot, 
with aching shoulders and blistered feet; 
but we were yet too excited to think of 
supper, and lest some man should insist 
on giving advice, and so take away from 
us part of our triumph, we hurriedly 
locked ourselves in the stuffy little dark 
room and proceeded to develop after 
the most approved methods, drawing on 
the large stock of advice we already had 
for emergencies. Emergencies arose. 
A flash, and one after another our pic- 
tures disappeared —six of them— with 
but a tantalizing glimpse of flower, tree, 
landscape and sky. Our hearts sank 
lower and lower and we looked into each 
other’s faces with hollow eyes. As we 
sank on the one solitary stool of the 
dark room we felt something hard in 
our pocket—yes, it was just that—that 
miserable little diabolical diaphragm- 
case that had sweetly reposed there the 
entire afternoon. We had never thought 
of using it. Need we draw the moral, 
young friends? We always use ours 
now. 

Upon this defeat there followed a few 
encouraging successes, that made us, 
like the average amateur, more self-suf- 
ficient than before. Pride goeth before 
destruction and a haughty spirit before 
a fall, Witness a “cow picture” taken 
in the flush of pride and followed by the 
most abject humiliation. It was a glo- 
rious morning in early May, when all 
the earth had put on gala robes and the 
air was filled with the stir of life. We 
sauntered out, in company with a vet- 
eran, to take an apple tree in full bloom. 
Not for the world would we have had 
him, our some time adviser, suppose that 
we were not, after a month’s work, per- 
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fectly independent with a camera, and 
so we nonchalantly made an attempt at 
the tree—that, by the way, was over- 
timed—and then sauntered off to another 
part of the field and saw a subject—a 
picturesque group of cows contentedly 
chewing the cud under a lovely elm, 
some standing, some lying, all lazy, all 
perfectly still, with the chequered sun- 
shine playing over them. Unfortunately, 
we had no quick plate with us; but the 
cows looked so calm, as they lazily turned 
their liquid eyes upon us, that we took 
it as a tacit promise of quiet. Focus- 
ing and arranging is along process when 
there are two to do it; but the cap was 
off at last. Put not your trust in princes, 
neither in the stationary attitude of cows. 
At the crucial moment one cow arose 
and another walked off the plate, and 
the result was a bewildering mass of 
streaks, legs, shadow cows and phantom 
jaws. More dissensions have arisen in 
our usually peaceful life, owing to the 
vexation of this small machine, than from 
any other cause. Our advice to all is 
never to go into partnership on a cam- 
era. It zs good for man to be alone with 
his camera, if under no other circum- 
stances. You may bea unit on the great 
questions of state and church, you may 
agree as to coeducation, woman’s enfran- 
chisement, politics and religion, but take 
our word for it, you will never agree as to 
time of exposure or the important ques- 
tion of a good, sharp focus—especially 
if, as happens most unfortunately in-our 
firm, one is long- and the other short- 
sighted—or as to the best position, the 
size of diaphragm, strength of developer 
and the innumerable other vital consid- 
erations that enter into the making of a 
good picture. At last we agreed always 
to disagree, and when off on a jaunt we 
take turns. Even here, however, we 
differed as to whether it were not better 
to reserve the plate for something else. 

When Summer came, and it was nec- 
essary for the firm to dissolve partner- 
ship for three months, it was decided 
that as one was to spend her Summer 
by the sea, “Cammy ” must go with her. 
It was felt to be a great venture for one 
person to attempt, unaided, to select a 
view, decide on length of exposure, to 
put in the plates, remove the cap and 
count the seconds without any adviser 
near. But there was no help for it, and 
arrangements were made accordingly. 
By advice a ruby lamp was purchased, 
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but it was a delusion and a snare. After 
laboriously shutting out the electric light 
from transom, cracks around the door 
and windows in our room, when the 
exposed plate was removed from the 
holder, so dark was the room that there 
was not the remotest possibility of see- 
ing a picture peep forth from the plate, 
though the photographer knelt in the 
middle of the floor close by the poor 
little lightning-bug of a lamp, rocking 
the developing-pan and trying her best 
to see. The outlook seemed very dark 
for photography on Cushing’s Island, 
when a good-natured, philanthropic little 
man came to the rescue with the offer 
of a dark room in an unoccupied cottage 
down by the sea—a room especially 
made for photography, with all appli- 
ances. Such kindness in a cold world 
will never ‘be forgotten. A fair num- 
ber of reasonably good pictures were 
brought home to help tell the story of a 


_most delightful Summer. 


Fortified by a year’s chequered expe- 
rience with our camera, we next Sum- 
mer set our faces towards the setting 
sun and traveled westward to the snow- 
covered Rockies. There is enough of 
beauty and grandeur here to inspire 
the coldest amateur photographer—the 
Garden of the Gods with its strange rock 
forms, Pike’s Peak with its snowy crest, 
beautiful Cheyenne Mountain and Can- 
yon, the burial place of Helen Hunt, 
Ute Pass, the Rainbow Falls, Williams’ 
Canyon and the grand old Sentinel 
Mountains on every side. A photogra- 
pher could find abundant material here 
for a whole Summer, and secure the 
greatest variety of pictorial results. But 
we had only four days. We have a nega- 
tive of the cathedral spires in the Gar- 
den of the Gods, in which the sky and 
the spires are all written over with 
an advertisement of John Wanamaker’s 
manifold goods, and cutting square 
across the sky is an oblong white space 
left blank. The sad warning of this 
negative is, don’t wrap up your exposed 
plates in printed paper, or if you do, 
choose some literature in harmony with 
the subject of the picture—not the 
Philadelphia Zimes, with “45 cents a 
yard, $16.50 for the entire piece,” etc., 
in every corner. The same disastrous 
result came about with our negative of 
the Rainbow Falls, with our Ute Pass, 
Pillars of Hercules and many others 
otherwise perfect. 


EXPERIENCES IN AMATEUR 


We would give something of consider- 
able value for pictures of the various ex- 
temporized dark rooms we used on this 
mountain trip. One night in Pueblo— 
and if there be a hotter place than sandy, 
dusty, level, uninteresting, sun-baked, 
rainless Pueblo reserved for the wicked, 
we are devoutly sorry for the class— 
we were driven to try a new expe- 
dient in the way of dark rooms. We 
were to start on our journey through are- 
gion of wondrous beauty very early the 
next morning. We had no unexposed 
plates in the holders and there was no 
dark closet to be found in that hotel, and 
the only thing that seemed possible for 
us to use was a wardrobe—2x4. By 
dint of rapid work and many openings 
of the door between times, to be resus- 
citated by the vigorous use of fan and 
ice water—new plates were put in, and 
the next morning we started on our way 
rejoicing. 

The night of the second day out from 
Manitou brought us to Silverton, a cup- 
shaped valley encircled by mighty 
mountains whose sides are honeycomb- 
ed with the shafts and tunnels of innu- 
merable mines. Here we were over- 


taken by a terrific mountain storm, which 


had worked havoc on our mountain 
road, four land-slides blocking our way 
and imprisoning us in Silverton for the 
night. The town was full of miners and 
strangers, and our party sought shelter 
in a queer little mining “tavern,” known 
as the Walker House, that reminded us 
of some of Bret Harte’s scenes of min- 
ing life. Five ladies of our party were 
given asmall room, the best room of 
the house, and a “ cubby-hole ” beside it. 
The two tallest members of the party 
were assigned to an abbreviated folding- 
bed—it was a cripple—one leg minus. 
Number three was assigned a lounge 
with a Rocky Mountain system running 
through the middle, and alas! it too 
was a cripple—one leg minus; and we, 
the firm, were banished to the snuf- 
fy, dark, little cubby-hole, just large 
enough for the bed, and adorned on 
all sides by the accumulated musty 
wardrobes of generations of dead and 
gone Walkers. The room was win- 
dowless, the outer walls but half-walls 
to the ceiling, opening above into the 
one hall of the house. It was, literally, 
a dark room by day, but, unfortunately 
for purposes of photography, it was not 
a dark room by night, and it was neces- 
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sary to prepare for the next day’s cam- 
paign. We waited till the house was 
dark, and then, in the midst of the de- 
pressions, declivities, gorges, peaks and 
rocky defiles of that abomination of des- 
olation that Mine Host Walker calleda 
bed, we planted ourselves for the peril- 
ous work of changing plates. Now, it 
transpired that it was the primitive fash- 
ion of the Walker family to go about at 
night in stocking feet, carrying tallow 
dips. And in the very midst of opera- 
tions the door into the kitchen opened. 
Host Walker, candle in hand, crept along 
the hall—pat, pat, pat, and up the stairs 
—every crack and knot-hole of our inse- 
cure roost letting in a broad stream of 
light over our poor plates. The next 
day, in the boiling sun, we climbed down 
a burro trail, and standing at last on a 
table of stone jutting out over a rock 
chasm, we took a picture of Bear Creek 
Falls, pitching down a sheer height of 
three hundred feet. Half-way down the 
mists are kissed by the sunlight till they 
glow in rainbow colors that span the en- 
tire chasm—the very spirit of the mist. 
But when we developed this pet picture 
that we had walked three miles for, in a 
lonely road of the Rocky Mountains, and 
found it light-struck, we called down 
such anathemas upon that poor white- 
haired, innocent old man of the tavern 
as we know will some day come back to 
us to roost. 

We have here laid bare, dear readers, 
in these pages, for your amusement and 
warning, some of our most humiliating 
and pathetic experiences. We humbly 
feel that we have perhaps been more 
blessed with experiences of this kind 
than most amateurs, but we have mer- 
cifully spared you many details of over- 
timing and under-timing, of over-de- 
velopment and under-development, of 
frilled pictures and ruffled tempers, of 
stained dresses and disfigured hands, 
with which we could fill a volume. 
We have spared you, also, the story of 
our moderate successes as amateurs; 
but standing, as we do to-day, with the 
chequered photographic past of a two 
years’ devotion to a camera pictured on 
our memories, we are still ready to say 
that in pure enjoyment, in rich experi- 
ences, in wholesome, unadulterated fun, 
we feel that our springtime fancy has 
paid an immense dividend on the in- 
vestment, and we can only advise the 
yet hesitating to go and do likewise. 





BY WILLIAM HINCKLEY, 


HAD run out from 
the city to spend 
the night with 
my old chum, 
who was very 
happily married 
to a beautiful 
and accomplish- 
ed girl, whose 
charm of man- 
ner and viva- 
cious conversa- 
tion at once re- 
vealed her to be 
French. Ialways 
enjoyed _ these 


little visits to 


their bright 
home in the sub- 
urbs, as a spirit 
of perfect har- 
mony seemed to 
surround the 
lives of these 
two. 
Their house 
was expensive- 
ly furnished with exquisite taste, and 
though I was by no means poor, yet my 
bachelor’s den in town was such a con- 
trast to their home that I felt rested 
simply by being with them, for my dingy 
little law office (I was too busy to care 
for appearances) usually found me hard 
at work among my papers at an early 
hour each morning, and I left only 
when forced to do so by the demands of 
tired nature. 

Late in the afternoon of the day just 
closed, Hooker had invaded my sanctum 
like a whirlwind, and seizing me by the 
coat collar, had said : 

“ See here, old fellow! I’ve come to 
take you home to spend the night with 
us, dnd if you don’t come peaceably, I 
shall use the grip I have on the back of 
your neck as a means of locomotion for 
you. Are you coming?” 


This method of greeting was char- 
acteristic of my friend, whose great 
strength and robust health ‘seemed well 
fitted to support his frank and generous 
nature. Notwithstanding the fact that 
we were as unlike as two men could well 
be, we had been fast friends for years, 
whereat our mutual acquaintances great- 
ly wondered ; but he had many traits 
which were lacking in me, and I suppose 
I had some which he had not, and this 
very difference bound us more closely. 

We reached our destination in a short 
time, and, having dressed for dinner, 
were standing in the cozy little library, 
with its well-filled book-shelves, its broad, 
old-fashioned fireplace, so suggestive of 
comfort, and its handsome center-table, 
on which, though the house was lighted 
by electricity, there generally burned a 
fine reading-lamp with a delicately tinted 
shade, when my eye caught sight of a 
well-thumbed French dictionary lying 
upon the table, in company with the cur- 
rent magazines in careless disarrange- 
ment. My curiosity was aroused by this 
odd-looking, old-fashioned, practical book 
in such company, and I fell to idly spec- 
ulating porns hoc stbi vult ? 

Dinner was served in that charming 
style with which none but the French 
seem familiar. The bright repartee of 
Mrs. Hooker and her friend, Louise 
Herrick, who was staying with her for a 
few days, was a constant source of enter- 
tainment to me. We men folks had hard 
work to keep pace with the ready wit of 
the girls, and woe betide us if we ven- 
tured to turn a jest back upon them, for 
we were pretty sure to have it returned 
bristling with more points than before. 
One topic of conversation most congenial 
to our little group was music, and we 
discussed the skill of the master of the 
art who was at this time performing such 
apparent miracles upon the piano-forte 
in the neighboring city, and whose 
wondrous genius had taken all the critics 
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by storm, and deprived them of occasion 
for anything but the most favorable com- 
ment. Our hostess was herself a brilliant 
pianiste, and I recalled many delightful 
hours spent as an attentive listener to 
her well-executed selections from favor- 
ite composers. Hooker was an author 
of some promise, and his literary efforts 
had been received by the public in a very 
flattering manner; he was also an un- 
failing mine of story and anecdote, and 
had that happy faculty of always looking 
on the bright side of life, which added a 
charm to his conversation. 

Dessert had been served, and we were 
sipping our coffee, when I ventured to 
remark: “ By the way, Alf, I don’t re- 
member to have heard you tell the his- 
tory of that old dictionary that I noticed 
in the library just before we were sum- 
moned to dinner. May I ask why you 
value it?” 

“ Certainly, and. I will be much pleased 
to tell you, with Mrs. H.’s permission,” 
said my friend, looking with a roguish 
smile at his wife, whose bright face I 
now observed was suffused with blushes. 

“Now, Alfred, you well know that I 
should be only too glad to have you tell 
Will of your amateur detective work, if 
it will give him pleasure; but Louise has 
heard the story, and if you will pardon 
us, we will await you in the sitting- 
room, and you can gratify Will’s curi- 
osity while you are enjoying your cigars. 
Come on, Lou.” 

“Well, old fellow! So you want to 
know why I keep that old book, do you, 
and why I value it so highly? I'll tell 
you the story with pleasure; but it is 
only just to myself to say that the book 
is not in its customary place, as I keep 
it locked up in my desk as a general 
thing, and only took it out this morning 
to look up the pronunciation of a word 
about which Miss Herrick and I had 
differed. Before I raise the lid of the 
box of mystery, which you probably 
think you have unearthed, let me say 
that the story is a very simple one, and 
did you not know the characters, would 
probably not interest you at all. 

“You are doubtless aware of my at- 
tempt, some years ago, to master the 
French language. I undertook to learn 
it without the assistance of a teacher, 
and to do this, soon felt the need of a 
dictionary. I searched for some time 
for exactly such an one as I wanted, but 
without success. True, the book-stores 
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where second-hand books were sold 
(this was before I inherited my uncle’s 
property) had many French dictionaries, 
but I found some objection to all of 
them. Finally, when I had about con- 
cluded that people who learned French 
never disposed of such books to the 
second-hand dealers, I came upon the 
very work that I had been looking for. 
It was a ‘Surenne,’ and I found it ina 
veritable ‘Old Curiosity Shop’ of a book- 
store, presided over by an old chap who 
looked as though he and his shop had 
been born the same year. In reply to 
my oft-repeated inquiry, he went to the 
back of the store and brought out a dic- 
tionary which he said had been in his 
possession for over two years. I paid 
him his price and carried it home with 
an immense degree of satisfaction. It 
proved a strong ally to me, and together 
we stormed and captured the French lan- 
guage inaspirited campaign. About six 
months after I made the purchase, I was 
casually turning over the book, when I 
found that the fly-leaf appeared to be 
stuck to the cover. Being in a somewhat 
inquiring mood, I inserted the end of 
a pen-holder between them and gently 
separated them. To my surprise I saw 
written near the top of the leaf, in a wo- 
man’s handwriting, the initials ‘A. H.,’ 
and beneath them the address, ‘12 Boule- 
vard Saint Michel.’ I suppose you will 
say that there was nothing especially 
significant in that—some person living 
at that address, having no further use 
for the book, had disposed of it for 
that reason, or perhaps had needed the 
money which it might bring. Be that 
as it may, my curiosity was aroused, and 
having a good deal of time on my hands, 
and being in the humor, I determined 
to learn, if possible, who the person might 
be. Inquiry of the proprietor of the old 
store where I had purchased the book 
revealed the fact, corroborated by ref- 
erence to a sort of memorandum which 
the old fellow was in the habit of making 
of any special incidents connected with 
his purchases or sales, that it had been left 
with him by a young woman, whem he 
remembered as being exceedingly good- 
looking, to whom he had paid a dollar 
for it. He also told me that the young 
woman seemed very much of a lady, 
and was evidently French. Here was a 
clue, to be sure, though how valuable 
did not immediately appear. 12 Boule- 
vard Saint Michel was clearly Parisian, 
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but how the book happened to be in a 
second-hand store in Boston was yet to 
be discovered. 

“T asked many persons of my acquaint- 
‘ ance if they could tell me of a young 
Frenchwoman whose initials were ‘A. 
H.,’ but could learn nothing. It became 
a sort of joke among them finally that 
Alf Hooker’s French girl was occupying 
a considerable place in his thoughts, and 
indeed she was; for you have known me 
long enough to understand that these 
apparent failures would make me but 
more determined, One thing I made 
up my mind to do—I would let the mat- 
ter drop as far as my companions were 
concerned, and I found after a while 
that they supposed I had given up the 
idea. About this time, you will remem- 
ber that my mother’s brother, who had 
been for many years in India, died in 
England, and my sister and I were ad- 
vised by his solicitors that we had been 
made his sole heirs. The condition of 
my sister’s health forbade her taking an 
ocean voyage, and it was decided that I 
should go at once to England and ar- 
range my uncle’s affairs. Therefore, 


leaving my sister in the care of an old 


and tried friend, our former housekeeper, 
who had married and was living in town, 
I sailed on the Czty of Paris, of the In- 
man Line, and soon found myself in 
London. I went at once to the offices 
of my uncle’s attorneys, Hazelhurst, 
Blackman & King, 42 Fleet street, and 
introducing myself, was given a cordial 
reception by Mr. Blackman, who had 
been a life-long friend of my uncle. He 
laid before me the papers relating to 
the estate, from which I learned with 
much surprise (for up to this time I had 
supposed my uncle to have been in but 
moderate circumstances) that my sister 
and I had inherited jointly a considera- 
ble sum of money, sufficient to support 
us in comfortable, if not luxurious, style 
for the remainder of our lives. After 
settling all matters relating to our in- 
heritance, I looked about the city of 
London, and saw what there was of in- 
terestsafter which I determined to take 
a trip to the Continent. Strange to say, 
the affair of the dictionary and its 
former owner had not recurred to my 
mind in the bustle and confusion of bus- 
iness, and it was not until I reached the 
railway depot in Paris that I realized 
that now, at last, I might have an op- 
portunity to take up the search for the 
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mysterious ‘A. H.’ I wasted no time, 
therefore, in finding a hotel, from which, 
having left my baggage, I sallied forth 
with 12 Boulevard Saint Michel as my 
objective point. 

“T had little difficulty in making my- 
self understood, as a natural taste for 
languages had enabled me to acquire 
a very fair pronunciation. Entering a 
fracre, I instructed the driver to go at 
once to the boulevard, which we soon 
reached. I alighted at the corner of the 
street, and having dismissed the /iacre, 
proceeded ina leisurely manner to num- 
ber ¢welve. The place proved to be an 
unpretentious apartment house—one of 
the kind usually occupied by artists 
in straitened circumstances and by the 
respectable poor. A ring at the bell 
was answered by a tidily dressed woman 
of about forty years of age, whom I 
rightly judged to be the concierge, and. 
from whom I learned, upon explaining 
the nature of my call, that she knew of 


‘no person whose initials were ‘A. H.’ 


Here was a most unforeseen check. Was 
not this number twelve? It was. And 
was not the street known as the Boule- 
vard Saint Michel? It certainly was. 
How then was I to clear up what ap- 
peared to be amystery ? But wait—per- 
haps madame had not long been in 
charge. This was the solution of the 
problem. The concierge stated that she 
had lived there only about a year, where- 
as it was now nearly three years since 
the book had been left with my old 
friend, the book-dealer, and allowing for 
the time it was probable that ‘A. H.’ 
had lived in America, it must now be 
about four years since she had been at 
this address. 

“Could madame state where the 
former concierge might be found ? 

“ Certainement! She was an acquaint- 
ance, and lived in such a street and 
number. 

“ Leaving a small sum of money with 
the good woman, with an apology for 
having troubled her, and with my spirits 
again en route skyward, I made my way 
directly to the number indicated, where 
I found a bright-faced young mother 
surrounded by several mischievous-look- 
ing children, who hid behind their par- 
ent’s skirts upon seeing a stranger. I 
learned from her that she had formerly 
had charge of the apartments at the 
Boulevard Saint Michel, and that she 
remembered two very refined and hand- 
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some young women who had lived with 
an old aunt in the front rooms. She 
thought they had once been very rich, 
and was sure they were ladies, but did 
not know their names—one moment, 
Monsieur! She did remember that the 
last name was Honoré. This was all, 
except that the family had moved away 
from the place about three years or 
more before this time. Where to she 
could not say positively, though she 
thought they had gone to America. 

“T was certainly possessed of some 
valuable information. 

“ Honoré was a strange name to me. 
I racked my brains to think whether I 
had ever heard of any persons bearing 
that name in Boston. 

“Well! I spent several weeks upon 
the Continent, returning to the United 
States at the expiration of that time, and 
moved into the house where I first en- 
tertained you, and which was destroyed 
by fire shortly after my sister’s death. 
The latter event weighed upon my 
mind so heavily that my health speedily 
-became impaired, and I was advised by 
my physician (old Doctor Cameron—you 
remember him, do you not, Will?) to 
take a trip to Bermuda. I followed his 
advice, and spent the succeeding Win- 
ter at the Princess Hotel, Hamilton. By 
the time Spring had come I was physi- 
cally restored, though I keenly felt the 
loss of my sister. I was now quite alone 
in the world, as far as relatives were 
concerned, and upon my return to Bos- 
ton decided to enter the banking busi- 
ness, in which I was very successful, but 
from which I retired to enter the more 
congenial sphere of literary work. 

“ During all these months I had given 
little thought to ‘A. H.,’ but my mind 
again reverting to her, I resolved to 
take up the search where I had been 
compelled to abandon it. I thought it 
probable that she and her sister would 
have taken the most direct means of 
reaching this country, and with this idea 
in mind I went to New York city, and 
calling at the offices of the Compagnie 
Générale Transatlantique, explained my 
desire (which by this time had become 
a sort of mania with me), and was cour- 
teously shown the passenger lists of the 
steamers which left Havre for New 
York about the time the Honorés must 
have quitted France. I searched anx- 
iously for the name, and had despaired 
of finding it, when I came upon it 
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among those of the second-class passen- 
gers: Miles. Aimée and Marie Honoré. 

To say that I was much elated at this 
discovery is no exaggeration. I felt 
that I had taken a long stride toward’ 
success, as it was quite evident from 
the finding of the dictionary in a Boston 
book-store that the young people had 
gone to that city to live. I therefore 
returned and began to haunt intelli- 
gence offices and places where it was 
probable that refined young ladies—as I 
felt the Honorés to be—might have 
gone in search of employment. I felt 
pretty sure that they would have been 
compelled to seek some occupation by 
which to earn a living, but my efforts to 
discover their whereabouts were utterly 
fruitless, until I adopted other means 
of tracing them. I assumed that, being 
French people, and probably once pos- 
sessed of considerable means, they would 
very likely be well educated, and, act- 
ing upon this supposition, I consulted 
music teachers, art embroiderers, paint- 
ers and artists of all kinds, and I can- 
not tell you how many other possible 
sources of information for some weeks, 
without any tangible result, when I 
came upon what proved to be a most 
important clue. I learned that a young 
Frenchwoman, answering to the general 
description I had received, was teaching 
music in one of the suburbs of Boston, 
but my informant could give me no sat- 
isfaction as to the name. I accordingly 
went at once to the place designated, 
and having made inquiries, was direct- 
ed to a modest little house — cottage 
would better describe it—on one of the 
less frequented streets. 

“You may imagine, old man, that by 
this time I was getting excited. Had 
my acquaintances known what I was do- 
ing, I would probably have been looked 
upon as either a fool or a lunatic; but, 
fortunately for me, I had kept my own 
counsel, and no one ‘shared my secret. 
I had made up my mind that, if ‘A. H.’ 
was on this side of the grave, I would 
find her, if it took unlimited time and 
money to do it. Here I was, perhaps 
at the very consummation of my months 
of diligent search, and mustering up as 
much courage and dignity as I could 
command, I boldly rang the bell, and 
asked if the persons occupying the house 
were named Honoré. 

“No, they were not, though the lady of 
the house had formerly borne that name. 
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“Great heavens! Had I found her 
at last, only to learn that she was mar- 
ried? Well, I suppose, I looked pretty 
shaky, for the person who had responded 
to the ringing of the door-bell inquired 
if I was ill, and, if so, whether she might 
offer me a stimulant. I made light of 
the matter, and told her that I was sub- 
ject to giddy turns (which in one sense 
was true and another not), but recov- 
ered myself sufficiently to ask if I might 
see the person who had formerly been 
known as Mlle. Honoré. 

“Certainly ! and, excusing herself, the 
person went to the stair and called in a 
low voice, ‘Marie!’ and before I could 
collect my senses enough to grasp the 
fact that this must be the home of the 
sister and not of the ‘A. H.’ of my 
dreams, a very handsome young woman 
entered the room and asked if I had 
business with Mrs. Singerley. Assum- 
ing that the present Mrs. Singerley and 
the former Mile. Marie Honoré were 
one and the same, I presented my card 
and stated in a few words the object of 
my call. Well, sir, I think I never saw 


a face in which a desire to laugh right 
out struggled so hard with an innate 


refinement of manner. The effect of 
my statement was so different from 
that for which I had looked that I was 
much embarrassed; but seeing that she 
thought the matter a huge joke, I did 
not hesitate to join with her in a hearty 
laugh, though I hastened to assure her 
of the earnestness of my intentions. 
Our laughter dispelled all uneasiness 
on my part, and I found my hostess to 
be avery affable and gracious person. 
From her I learned that her sister, 
Aimée, was teaching music in the city, 
though in so quiet and unobtrusive a 
way that 1 readily understood why I 
had been unable to find her through my 
inquiries among the members of the 
musical profession. Our interview ter- 
minated with a cordial invitation from 
Mrs. Singerley to call again, and I left 
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the house, feeling that I was now within 
a short distance of my goal. 

“You may be sure that I allowed little 
more time to elapse between my first | 
and second calls than could be avoided, 
and one afternoon late in February 
found me again ringing at the door of 
the cottage. This time I was admitted 
by Mrs. Singerley herself, and you may 
imagine my delight when I learned that 
her sister was expected there that even- 
ing. Mrs. Singerley seemed to think 
the occasion permitted straining a point 
in propriety, for she invited me to re- 
main and take tea. Oh, rapture! Here 
was the opportunity so ardently wished 
for! I immediately accepted the invi- 
tation, and had been engaged in conver- 
sation with my hostess for a short time 
only when the front door opened and 
some one entered the house. Saying that 
it was her sister, and that she would ask 
her to come into the room, she arose and 
retired, returning presently with the ver- 
itable, the mysterious ‘A. H.’ herself ! 

“ By Jove, old fellow! you may have 
known that I never cared for a girl other 
than my sister until that time! But here 
was one to whom I surrendered with- 
out even attempting to defend the flag ! 
Mile. Honoré was all my imagination 
had painted her— nay, my imagination - 
could not have drawn so beautiful, so 
refined and so graceful a being as Inow 
beheld ! 

“ But why proceed with the details? 
Aimée has been my wife and your friend 
for several years, and I think you can 
realize for yourself that Iam the most 
fortunate scamp alive.” 

At this point I enthusiastically struck 
the table with my hand and exclaimed : 
“You are, Alf, for afact! I am tempted 
to buy up every old French dictionary I 
can lay hands on and follow in your foot- 
steps !” 

“It’s of no use, Will,” he replied, smil- 
ing in his happy way. “There is only 
one ace of trumps, and I hold that.” 
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BARBARA.— OWNED BY C. H. W. FOSTER. 


[oe yachtsmen of Marblehead, ac- 


customed to seeing the Minerva 

leading the fleet home by margins 

varying from five minutes to half an 
hour,could hardly believe their eyes when 
they saw the champion of 1889 follow- 
ing half a mile in the wake of the new- 
comer. Gossoon’s position was at once 
established, and though there were many 
close races between these two leaders 
of the fleet, the superiority of the Gossoon 
was not doubted by the majority of racing 
men. Tough struggles they were, every 
one, the Gossoon fighting all day to get 
far enough ahead to give her less-pow- 
ered rival her time allowance, and many 
times just failing in the attempt. 

The Gossoon’s time allowance to the 
Minerva was usually less than two min- 
utes over the course. The closeness of 
the racing is shown by the fact that, al- 
though in ten races the Gossoon failed but 
once to beat the A/inerva on actual time, 
the Scotch cutter finished within her time 
allowance in half the races. Two vic- 
tories, awarded to the Minerva by two 
seconds, further attest the closeness of 
the racing. The record of the year, as 
finally made up, showed a practical tie, 


five victories to each, but it was gener- 
ally agreed that the Gossoon was a trifle 
the faster craft— an opinion which was 
concurred in even by Capt. Charles Barr, 
who sailed the Minerva so doggedly in 
her uphill fights. 

Two other 4o-footers were built in 
the year 1890, both from the hands of 
Designer Burgess. Both were center- 
boarders, and both succumbed to the keel 
Gossoon. But for this the centerboard 
type should not be held strictly to ac- 
count, as each embodied experimental 
ideas which had not before been associ- 
ated with the fastest order of center- 
board craft. 

One of these boats was named JMMoc- 
casin and the other Ventura. The Moccasin 
was an attempt to combine the idea of 
small sail-carrying power with the cen- 
terboard type. She was narrower than 
the other centerboarders, having a beam 
of 13 ft. 6 in., as against Verena’s 14 ft. 6 
in. Moccasin showed a fair turn of speed, 
but was not raced as keenly as her com- 
petitors. Many who followed the Moc- 
casin’s career feel assured that with care- 
ful attention she would have followed 
close on the heels of Gossoon and Minerva. 


NoTE.—For illustration of Gossoon and Nautilus see OUTING, May, 1892, pp. 125-126; of Minerva, OUTING, 
April, 1892, p. 59. 
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Ventura was still more of an attempt 
to combine the narrow beam of the keel 
yacht with the shoal draught of the cen- 
terboarder. She was but 12 ft. wide, 
and her board did not hoist above the 
level of the load water-line. This pro- 
duced a craft that offered exceptional 
advantages for cruising, as she had large 
cabin accommodation under flush deck, 
with shoal draught. If speed could have 
been added, she would have been per- 
fect. But while the Ventura sailed some 
very good races, especially in light winds, 
it was apparent that she was not up to 
the level of Gossoon in all-around racing. 

The year 1890 marked a considerable 
change in the method of building racing 
yachts. Heretofore the wooden con- 
struction had usually been considered 
good enough for yachts of the size of 
40-footers, though the experiment of 
building Zomahawk of steel had been 


*GOSSOON . 


.VENTURA 
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quite successful, and Liris had been com- 
posite built, with double skin. Iron floors 
and steel strengthening-plates had been 
used generally; but in 1890 all three of 
the new 4o-footers were of composite 
construction, part of the frames and 
deck-beams being of steel. Lightness of 
hull and rigging were still more carefully 
considered, and attention to details play- 
ed a large part in Gossoon’s success. How 
strong she was, in spite of her lightness, 
is shown by the fact that although her 
club-topsail was carried through every 
race in which she competed, she finished 
the season with but two breakdowns. 

The record of the 40-footers for 1890 
was as follows. 
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wonderful 46-footers. 
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The success of the Gossoon drove all 
the other forties, /inerva included, into 
retirement. Mr. Bayard Thayer had 
lodged with Mr. Burgess an order for 
a 40-footer to beat the Gossoon, but Mr. 
Belmont wished more accommodation 
than the Marzqguzta afforded, so he gave 
Mr. Burgess an order for a new yacht in 
the 46-foot class. The Adga had for sev- 
eral years demonstrated the value of 
the 46-footer as a cruiser, and in the 
year 1890 there were a number of gooc 
contests between the 46-footers M/zlicete, 
Thelma and Alga. Mr. Belmont’s order 
turned the tide in the direction of the 
46-foot class. It seemed a pity that 
what building there was should be 
divided between two classes; so Mr. 
Thayer was prevailed upon to build a 
46-footer instead of a 40. This estab- 
lished the 46-footer as the coming class, 
and nine new yachts of that size were 
built for the season’s sport. Thus the 
sequence beginning with Papoose, con- 
tinuing through the 4o-footers and cul- 
minating in the swift Glorzana, is seen 
to be a direct and natural one. 

The Mineola and Sayonara were Bur- 
gess boats, and a third Burgess produc- 
tion was the Oweene, ordered by Mr. A. 
B. Turner. Mr. C. H. W. Foster added 
to the excitement by ordering the cutter 
Barbara from the Scotch designer Fife. 
A strong tide was now setting in the 
direction of the 46-foot class. Mr. John 
B. Paine, son of Gen. Paine, had the 
design of a 40-footer completed, but re- 
alizing the trend of events, he changed 
his intention and designed the 46-footer 
Alborak. 

New York thus far had not taken a 
hand in the designing, but now Mr. J. 
Rogers Maxwell came to the front and 
commissioned Designer Wintringham to 
build the Mautilus. 

Vice-commodore Morgan had not 
been very lucky in his Burgess produc- 
tions Tomahawk and Moccasin, so he de- 
cided to try a change of luck. He com- 
missioned the Herreshoffs to build him 
a 46. The Herreshoffs had a reputation 
as builders of fast-sailing craft which 
dated back well into the sixties. Of late 
years they had devoted most of their 
attention to steam yachts, but the success 
of the Gloriana proved that the Bristol 
builders had not allowed their minds to 


grow rusty regarding the elements of 
speed in sailing-craft. 
Mr. Charles A. Prince added much 
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to’ the yachting outlook by ordering a 
centerboard 46 from Designer Burgess. 
The success of A/inerva in 1889 and of 
Gossoonin 1890 drove all the other owners 
to the selection of a keel yacht to car- 
ry their racing colors, but Mr. Prince’s 
faith in a wide centerboard boat had not 
been shaken. The success of the Beatrix 
went far to prove the soundness of her 
owner’s reasoning. She was probably 
the fastest among the Burgess boats, and 
at the close of the season was fit to push 
the Gloriana to her very best paces. 
Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt ordered the 
Ilderim, a Burgess keel 46; but as her 
owner went abroad, this yacht did not 
go into commission. 

Such was the unexpectedly large fleet 
which offered promise of grand sport 
for 1891. Nine new 46-footers, repre- 
senting a cost value of over $100,000 and 
combining the efforts of five different 
designers, furnished a class which has 
never been surpassed. 

The four Burgess keel boats were all 
practically of the same type, their beam 
varying slightly from that of the narrow- 
est, Sayonara,to that of the widest, Mineola, 
and their displacement varying inversely 
as their beam, so that all had approxi- 
mately the same sail-carrying power. 
All had large sail-plans, the Sayonara’s 
being enlarged from the original plan in 
order to make her a particularly good 
light-weather boat. The Oweene was a 
compromise between the Sayonara and . 
Mineola both in beam and displacement, 
and her design, combined with skillful 
attention, brought her out ahead of her 
sister craft. Still all the Burgess keel 
boats were so similar in type that it was 
inevitable that any yacht which could 
beat one of them handily would defeat 
them all. 

The centerboard Beatrix was quite a 
beamy craft, as she was 16 ft. wide, as 
against Oweene’s 13 ft.4 in. The Beatrix 
also carried a heavy lead keel, and the 
combination of ballast and beam made 
her the most powerful of the Burgess 
boats. The Fife cutter Barbara showed 
a fine-cut section, with considerable flare 
to her topsides. She was the smallest 
powered boat in the fleet, barring /essi- 
ca, having several hundred feet less sail 
than the Burgess boats. 

The Paine cutter A/borak, as was to 
be expected, was the most powerful boat 
in the fleet. She was the widest of the 
keel boats and carried the most lead. 
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While designed by John Paine, she rep- 
resented the General’s idea of power, 
and was a strong experiment in that 
direction. The JVautilus was a well- 
turned boat, but she had not power 
enough to carry the sail needed to make 
her a winner. 

In the Gloriana the Herreshoffs hit the 
mark. Her peculiarity was a very full 
set of water-lines, which gave her a 
powerful shape. The tendency of re- 
cent years had been from the very hol- 
low forward water-lines to lines practi- 
cally straight; but Herreshoff took a 
step beyond and made his entrance 
water-lines quite full and convex. This 
sort of a bow the builders had tried the 
preceding Fall on the cat-yawl Gannet, 
and had proved its efficacy. 

The Burgess boats carried from 3,900 
to 4,000 square feet of sail by the meas- 
urement rule—a big sail-plan for a 
46-footer. The Gloriana carried 4,150 
square feet, and the Paine cutter over 
4,300. 

The Barbara had only about 3,600 feet 
of sail, and it seems a curious anomaly 
that with this small sail-plan she should 
have been very fast in light winds and 
not so good in a breeze. The explana- 
tion is probably to be found in her flar- 
ing section, which gave a boat practi- 
cally narrower than the others in light 
winds, while she had not sufficient power 
when heeled over in a breeze. 

It is also worth consideration that the 
Jessica, with only about 3,000 feet of sail, 
could sail so near to her competitors, 
which spread one-third more canvas than 
she did. The Alborak’s huge sail-plan 
was a serious difficulty in the way of 
getting the highest speed, and in fact 
throughout the year it was impossible 
to hold her sails in shape sufficiently 
well to bring her up to the highest 
standard in windward work. 

In construction the 46’s were full of 
interest. Of them all the Barbara showed 
the best construction, though she had a 
trifle too much weight of material. All 
the boats were composite, part of the 
frames and deck-beams being of steel, 
while in the G/oriana all the frames were 
of steel. The Gloriana had a partial 
system of diagonal strapping, while the 
Larbara showed a complete and strong 
system of diagonal straps. Vice-commo- 
dore Morgan indulged in the luxury of 
double planking for the Gloriana, which 
added to his yacht’s strength. 
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The Burgess boats, while cleverly 
constructed in the main, were too light 
in particular spots, and their records 
suffered much in consequence. At the 
beginning of the season the A/ineola and 
Sayonara met the Gloriana in New York 
before the defects in their construction 
had been remedied, and suffered disas- 
trous defeats. 

The Gloriana was too weak originally 
in her deck construction, but this fault 
was remedied before the Spring races. 
From the first the G/loriana showed re- 
markable speed, and as she caught her 
competitors off their form, she estab- 
lished a reputation in her New York 
races even greater than her speed war- 
ranted. 

After their rout in New York the 
Sayonara and Mineola went into the re- 
pair-shop. The result was that they 
were much better and faster boats on 
the New York cruise than they were in 
the Spring. At Marblehead the Oweene 


-and Beatrix established themselves as 


the best of the Eastern boats, and the 
New York cruise was looked forward to 
to establish the amount of G/loriana’s su- 
periority to Oweene and Beatrix, as it was 
generally considered that the Bristol 
yacht would win. 

It was a disappointment that Mr. Mor- 
gan decided not to send the Gloriana on 
the cruise, contenting himself with races 
sailed at Newport. Much of the Glori- 
ana’s speed was due to her condition, as 
she was handled like a race-horse, while 
her competitors were harnessed up for 
the family driving. The Gloriana was 
carefully attended to at her moorings at 
Newport between races, while the other 
46’s went on the cruise, racing day in 
and day out, wetting sails and stretch- 
ing them out of shape, breaking down 
and not taking sufficient time to repair, 
tiring out crews, and, in general, taking 
the handicaps which a yacht cruising 
suffers when pitted against a yacht 
which sees no service except on race 
days and days devoted to preparation 
for races. 

Gloriana won the Goelet cup for sloops 
—a remarkable honor for a 46-foot yacht. 
All her competitors suffered accidents in 
this race ; but the Gloriana would have 
won had there been no accident. This 
race, with her five straight wins in New 
York, gave the Gloriana her record of 
great superiority to her mates, for there 
was nothing in her last two races to in- 
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dicate that she had any considerable 
margin over her competitors. 

The special race of August 13th was 
an unsatisfactory affair, The Oweene 
was out of it for some much-needed re- 
pairs, and the Beatrix did not start, as 
neither of her owners was a member 
of the New York Club. It was a fluky 
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The Corinthian Yacht Club sweep- 
stakes was looked forward to to settle 
the question of superiority and to give 
a true line on the Géoriana’s speed. This 
was the only race in which the Beatrix 
met the Bristol boat, and it was the cen- 
terboarder’s misfortune to carry away 
her throat halliard block just before the 
start, which gave her adherents a loop- 
hole of escape when the end of the race 
found her well astern of the champion. 

That race was a very close fit between 
the Gloriana and Oweene, the Herreshoff 
boat winning by 51 seconds actual time 
and 1 minute 21 seconds corrected time. 
On the eight miles of windward work 


MINEOLA.— OWNED .BY AUGUST BELMONT. 


day, with a shift of wind, and the race 
would have been won by the Sayonara 
if she had stuck to the Gloriana. But 
Sayonara and Mineola split tacks with 
the leader and made an unnecessary 
tack, the wind canting so that they 
could have fetched home without it. 
The Gloriana saved herself by 28 sec- 
onds. 


the Gloriana beat the Oweene only 19 


seconds. It was hoped to arrange some 
further races between the Glortana and 
Beatrix, but Commodore Morgan de- 
cided to lay his boat up. 

The success of the Gloriana was due 
to the excellence of her design through- 
out. She had a novel feature in her 
very full bow, and her building has add- 
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ed considerably to the knowledge of the 
best lines for speed. She was very power- 
ful also, and the increase of sail which she 
had over her Burgess competitors was 
sufficient to account for her superiority 
in light winds, while the Herreshoff 
boat’s power enabled her to carry off 
her big sail-plan in a breeze. The ex- 
cellent care which G/ortana received add- 
ed also to her sailing qualities ; and the 
question as to just how much she was su- 
perior to her nearest competitors under 
even conditions will never be known. 
What she will do in the coming season, 
now that she has become the property 
of Dr. W. Barton Hopkins, of Philadel- 
phia, a member of the New York Yacht 
Club, and is to be raced by John Barr, as 
skipper, remains to be seen. 

The 46-foot class, even excluding G/o- 
riana, was the fastest class which has 
ever been evolved. Their actual speed, 
under ordinary conditions, was almost 
equal to that of the 70-footers. Even in 
strong breezes, so long as the water held 
fairly smooth, the 46-footers were prac- 
tically as fast as the 70-footers. 

A comparison of the dimensions of 
the 46-footers cannot fail to be of inter- 
est. Such comparison is given in the 
following table : 
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GLORIANA |E. D. Morgan 
re | \C. A. Prince E 
BEATRIX | 1 Dr. John Bryant. 

OWEENE |A. B. Turner ; 
SAYONARA \Bayard Thayer . | 62 
MINEOLA |August Belmont . 62 
BARBARA (|C. H.W. Foster . | 63 
ALBORAK Kone B. Paine «165 | 45-9 
ESSICA |W. O’B. McDonough] 61 | 46.0 
NAUTILUS iJ- Rogers Maxwell 62 | 46.0 


45-3 
45-8 
45:8 
45-8 
45:8 
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23:8 
16.0 
13-3 
12.8 
13-5 
13.0 
14.2 
10.2 


13-5 


QDR : Length 


Ir.0 
10.5 
10.5 
11.7 
10.8 
10.4 
10.2 

















The record of the 46-footers in 1891 
was as follows: 
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It must be said, however, that the 46- 
footers did not come up fully to the ex- 
pectations which had been formed as 
to their serviceability. It was expect- 


ed that they would furnish more cabin 
room than the 4o-footers did, but this 
they failed to do. 


They got an extra 
stateroom, to be sure, but 
this was given up to the 
sailing-master, and the 
big crew which their 
sail-plans demanded 
necessitated a large 
part of the yacht’s 
accommodations be- 

ing given up to the 
forecastle. They 

were very expen- 

sive boats for 

their size, and 


VERENA.-- OWNED 
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it is probable that the experimental class 
of the future will be somewhat smaller, 
as the expenditure cf from $15,000 to 
$20,000 for one season’s racing would 
confine the sport to a very few owners. 

The outlook for the present Summer 
is an interesting one, though no such fleet 
of racing yachts will contest as in 1891. 
Several new experiments in the way of 
hanging lead ballast will be tried, and 
the racing of boats with ballast-fins and, 
possibly, with weighted centerboards 
against extremely wide and shoal center- 
board craft carrying little or no ballast, 
will be tried in the smaller classes. 

The evolution of the 46-foot class, as 
will be seen by any one who has had the 
patience to read this description to the 
end, has embraced a large part of the 
yachting history of the years from the 
conclusion of the late ‘international era 
to the present time. All the problems 
of naval architecture which have been 
solved during these years have been 
‘applied to the 46-footers and their fore- 
runners, and a large part of the growth 
of the science has sprung from these 
comparatively small craft. Though the 
present season will be rather a quiet 

, one compared with some 
of the exciting years which 
have preceded it, still a 
great deal of interest 
will be taken in the 
events that do occur, 
and with the solu- 
tion of one or two 
important problems, 
the smouldering 
fire will be apt 
to kindle anew 

another year. 


BY ARTHUR AUSTIN, 





BY WHEEL 


FROM HAVRE 


TO ROUEN. 


BY J. W. FOSDICK. 


Concluded 





‘“SET IN ITS MIDST LIKE A JEWEL WAS ROUEN.” 


NE day whilst at Vieux Port I 
intrusted myself and cycle to 
the care of Pere Cabot, who 
paddled me over the river in 

his leaky little ferry, and I wheeled 
along a turfy path through the meadows 
to the Chateau of Etelan, a picturesque 
structure not unlike the Hotel Cluny at 
Paris. The Etelan family owned this 
estate from 1383 until 1858, when the 
last of the Etelans, who was a spend- 
thrift, sold it, and to-day it makes a 
shooting-box for a rich Parisian family. 
It was hither that Charles IX. and Cath- 
erine de’ Medici came in 1565, after the 
defeat of the English at Havre. 

Had I not had a mackintosh coat with 
which to envelop myself at night, I might 
have remained in Vieux Port forever, 
doubled up with rheumatism between 
the damp sheets of Pére Cabot’s “ best 
room.” Thanks to the mackintosh ! I am 
here to forewarn all American cyclists 
not to sleep in Cabot’s damp little hut. 

As I left Vieux Port, Pére Cabot pat- 
ted me on the back with his horny hand, 
and, as I rode away, waved his hat, shout- 
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ing, “ Vive les Américains !” Poor fellow ! 
It was not often that he let his best room 
—no wonder that he saluted me! After 
passing the curious little church of Aizier 
I rode for miles through the cool forest 
of Brotonne. ; 

A torpedo boat was running up river, 


and we had a lively race. I was handi- 
capped by hills and turns, but came 
in ahead at Vatteville, where I stopped 
to inspect a huge donjon of the eleventh 
century, which must have been a terror 
in feudal days. It is connected by sub- 
terranean passages with a chateau far- 
ther inland. Here I certainly had a 
unique experience, for I could not force 
the peasant who guided me to accept a 
fee. The pleasure of silently studying 
the workings of my bicycle, and of gaz- 
ing at me, almost awestruck, as I pho- 
tographed the old pile, seemed to amply 
repay him for his trouble. 

Nearly opposite is Villequier, a vil- 
lage with sad associations, for, on the 
4th of September, 1843, the daughter of 
Victor Hugo, with her husband and two 
friends, were drowned in a boating ac- 
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‘*l PICKED MY WAY TO A TINY COBBLER’S SHOP.” 
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cident almost before the door of their 
home, which overlooked the river. The 


wife and daughter of Victor Hugo are 
buried in the village cemetery, and it 


was the desire of the great poet that his 
mortal remains might rest beside those 
of his wife and daughter in this little 
burial ground by the Seine—not beneath 
the dome of the Pantheon. 

I rested a little at St. Nicholas-de- 
Bliquetuit, and then did some laborious 
wheeling over a rutted, sandy road to 
the river, where I found myself vis-a-vis 
with Caudebec, which is only surpassed 
by Rouen in picturesqueness and historic 
interest. I selected a cool spot in the 
shade of some shrubbery, and waited 
for the ferry. A group of bloused and 
white-bonneted peasants, waiting for the 
boat, crowded about the bicycle, and 
so my meditations upon Caudebec were 
cut short by countless questions—viz.: 
“Are monsieur’s legs not fatigued?” 
“Does monsieur not find it difficult to 
ride up-hill?”’ The crowd burst into loud 
guffaws of laughter when a simple- 
minded farm youth, with a brace of 
ducks slung over his shoulder, asked if 
“monsieur had ridden from America on 
his vélocipede?”” I told him quite inno- 
cently that I had ridden up the Seine 
from Havre, when a waggish-looking 
farmer turned the tables by asking 
whether I had come by land or water. 

The river-front of Caudebec is the 
market-place, and a livelier market I 
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never saw in Normandy. There were 
huge loads of sweet-smelling hay, calves, 
litters of pigs, live turkeys with legs 
tied together and cruelly left to bake in 
the hot sun, and the basket-maker made 
and sold his wares at the same time. 
And what an extraordinary vehicle was 
that of the spectacle-vender! The whole 
front of his house on wheels was one 
great glass show-case. The interior was 
as comfortable a home as one could wish 
for, fitted with bed, stove, sewing-ma- 
chine and a piano near the door, used to 
attract the attention of the gaping rus- 
tics. 

This district abounds in beautiful his- 
toric ruins, which were perfect gems 
before the hand of the iconoclast dis- 
mantled them. The beautiful spire of 
Caudebec alone stands intact to console 
us for the loss of other architectural 
gems. Excavations have proven that 
Caudebec was the seat of an early civil- 
Medals have been found bear- 
ing the effigies of the Casars, pottery, 
with mythological bas-reliefs, and mosa- 
ics picturing the Romanin all his glory. 

I did not hurry away from Caudebec, 
for one cannot spend even a day in this 
charming spot without wishing to spend 
weeks. One cannot blame an artist for 
being dreamy and absorbed in the midst 
of its quaint streets and sunny cloisters. 

I must have been dreaming one morn- 
ing when I picked up my shoes, upon 
which “boots” had lavished his best 
talents. I was not sorry to find them 
sadly in need of new soles, for the delay 
would keep me still another day in this 
quaint old town. The landlord lent me 
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‘‘ WHERE THE SUNLIGHT STREAMED IN THROUGH 
THE GOTHIC OPENWORK.” (f. 799.) 


a pair of slippers, and I picked my way 
to a tiny cobbler’s shop in a crooked 
little street. The cobbler would finish 
them by the next morning, so I returned 
to the hotel. As I entered the Golden 
Eagle a stormy scene was in progress 
between the landlord and my next-door 
neighbor, a Frenchman. I passed on to 
my room, but stood aghast at what I be- 
held before my door. JZy shoes were 
there, and I had only just taken them to 
the cobbler’s. Was I dreaming? Had 
the little cobbler in the crooked street 
been a vision? Surely not ; for the mud 
was still clinging to my borrowed slip- 
pers. Yet the shoes resting so com- 
fortably, toes inward, before my door, 
were my own without a doubt. Each 
curve and crease were as familiar as my 
own right hand. Marvel upon marvels! 
when I picked them up I found the soles 
as solid as new. Suddenly there were 
muffled footsteps upon the stairs, and 
the Frenchman stood before me in his 


stockings, looking the picture of misery. 
I wonder that he did not annihilate 
me upon the spot when I burst into fits 


of spasmodic laughter. / had taken his 
shoes to the cobbler’s. After pacifying the 
Frenchman as best I could, I hurried to 
the cobbler, whose anger escaped all 
bounds when I made him rip off the sole 
which he was just tacking on. My best 
French was of no avail; he would not 
understand; and although a piece of 
silver quieted him, I am convinced that 
to this day he tells his neighbors of the 
English-speaking maniac who deprived 
him of an honest day’s work. 
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The cyclist should not fail to thake a 
short run along the route of Y’vetot to 
the pretty village of St. Gertrude, which 
in the fifteenth century was a town of 
8,000 inhabitants. To-day it consists of 
a few picturesque thatched huts and 
mills along the banks of a babbling 
brook. 

One morning I started off for a short 
spin to St. Wandrille, only twenty min- 
utes by wheel from Caudebec. 

St. Wandrille has a long history, for 
as early as 645 Wandrille, born of a 
princely family, deserted the court of 
the king and came to this valley, where 
tradition says he converted the barba- 
rians to Christianity. Anyway, he left 
substantial evidence of his life, for he 
founded a monastery the ruins of which 
are among the finest in Normandy, and 
now form a portion of the Chateau of 
the Marquis of Stackpool, a French sub- 
ject of Irish extraction. Upon present- 
ing my card I was kindly granted per- 
mission to photograph as much as I 
liked. The quietude of the place was 
almost oppressive, and the rooks started 
from the ruins as my footsteps echoed 
along the silent cloisters, where the sun- 
light streamed in through the Gothic 
openwork, diffusing a wealth of warm 
light over the beautiful Gothic traceries. 
Once a far-away bell tolled solemnly, 
and I all but stood aside to let a hooded 
procession of monks pass. 


‘© QUAINT STREETS.” 
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‘*4 PRIMITIVE SHAVING-PLATE HELD BENEATH HIS CHIN.” 


Kings and seigneurs used to hunt the 
stag in the adjacent forest, and an old 
legend says that once upon a time a 
noble lord, Torstinge by name, was 


closely following the stag in these 
woods, when his hounds, closing in on 
the stag, brought it to bay upon the site 
of the ancient altar. Torstinge quick- 
ly arriving upon the scene, found the 
hounds standing motionless. They were 
alert and thirsting for their prey, but 
powerless to move a muscle. He angri- 
ly urged his horse forward, but the spir- 
ited animal plunged and reared under 
the spur, and then, like the dogs, stood 
motionless. 

The hunter’s wrath passed all bounds, 
and he dismounted, knife in hand, to 
slay the stag, when an invisible power 
arrested him. This he recognized as the 
hand of God, who protected this sacred 
spot. So calling off the hounds, he hast- 
ened to relate his adventures to the king, 
Richard I., who restored the abbey. 

Of necessity I left Caudebec for Rouen 
on a Sunday morning. As I was in the 
land of shrines and pilgrimages, we had 
better call that day’s ride a pilgrim- 
age. 
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The road along the hillside, bordering 
the Forest of Trait, afforded poor wheel- 
ing, but I had a marvelous view of the 
valley of the Seine. As I passed the 
huts of the peasantry I could see them 
making their Sunday toilets, the chil- 
dren’s. faces being soaped in the door- 
yards, and Sunday clothes, not worn for 
a week, being aired in the sunlight; in 
a little barber-shop, a rustic with pro- 
fusely lathered face, had a primitive 
shaving-plate held beneath his chin by 
the barber who officiated. A _ little 
farther along I scattered the brood of 
a veritable little Mascotte, who guarded 
her turkeys with a long stick. I came 
to some cross-roads and dismounted be- 
fore the door of a hoary-headed broom- 
maker. 

His only companion, a lantern-jawed 
bull-dog, sniffed about my calves in an 
uncomfortable manner, but finally wag- 
ged his stump of a tail when he found 
my intentions to be of a peaceful na- 
ture. The old man was delighted when 
I offered to photograph him with his 
dog; but when old lantern-jaw was 
forced to sit for his portrait he became 
another dog. Low grumblings from 
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within, accompanied by distended nos- 
trils, a slight raising of the lip and a show 
of very yellow ivory, warned me that I 
had better beat a retreat, which I did. 
Down the hill into Faineville and up the 
opposite slope, and the graceful towers 
of Jumieges came into sight down by the 
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‘*WHERE DWELT THE MAID OF ORLEANS.’ 


river, nestling in a mass of foliage. An 
ancient legend says that the current of 
the Seine bore to the doors of this abbey 
the mangled, bteeding, dying sons of 
Clovis II.—a painful symbol of the then 
nearly extinct race of Mérovingiens. 
Later it opened its hospitable doors to 
the dukes of Normandy, the kings of 
France and England. Still later the 
Revolution left it a ruin. Its present 
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owner is an artist, for he chooses to 
guard it in the midst of a tangle of 
ivy and ferns. It forms a part of the 
gentleman’s private grounds. 

As I left the inn at Jumieges, I pre- 
sented the landlord with a copy of New 
York Life, and as I wheeled away, left 
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him surrounded by his family, trying to 
decipher the jokes of “/'oncle Jonathan” 
far beyond the seas. 

I had a fine spurt over the road to 
Duclair, and met some French bicyclists, 
who took me for an Englishman, jokingly 
crying out “Vive le Prince des Galles!” 
to which I replied “ Vive les Yankees !” 

At this stage of my journey I cut off 
the three great loops which the Seine 
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NOT QUITE SO SWIFT AS MY COLUMBIA. 


makes between Rouen and Caudebec, so 
that I might reach Rouen by night. 

The cliffs at Duclair are fantastic and 
castellated. One huge cliff, high in air, 
is called the Chair of Gargantua, or the 
Giant’s Chair. A Frenchman need not 
come to the land of our American In- 
dians to find cliff-dwellers ; he has them 
in his own land. Hollowed out of the 
chalk cliffs at Duclair I saw homes 
which looked quite habitable except for 
the dampness. I photographed one of 


these cave-houses, which was quite pic- 
turesquely overgrown with ivy. An old 
dame, all doubled up with rheumatism, 


came to the door. The wet walls and 
ceiling told a dismal tale of damp Win- 
ter nights and racking pains, 

Constant riding and photographing 
since early morning were beginning to 
tell on me, and I worked the pedals very 
sluggishly; but as I rounded the curve 
which brings St. Martin de Boscherville 
in sight, I quickened my pace, for I saw 
a welcome sight ahead—a man and 
woman riding a tandem tricycle, and, by 
the cut of their clothes, I knew them to 
be either English or American. As I 
drew nearer I remained no longer in 
doubt, for their “guessing” betrayed 
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them. The American who remains long 
abroad soon finds himself “thinking” 
instead of “guessing.” I had been many 
years away from America, but the 
“guess” which was wafted backward 
from that tricycle fell melodiously and 
sweetly upon my ear. 

We lingered at St. Martin de Boscher- 
ville, using our cameras to advantage. 
The beautiful church is sadly disfigured 
within by a vulgar coating of whitewash 
lined off with vermilion. We found a 
curious memorial tablet upon the wall 
of the church, erected by an English 
boating party who had been saved from 
drowning in the Seine -close at hand. 
Within the cool shade of the forest of 
Roumare we reveled in a brisk, sociable 
spurt over a fine road. Once we had to 
slacken our pace, as a drunken tinker 
was shuffling a huge saw-tooth design 
upon the dusty road, and he was not 


_ easy to pass. 


At Canteleu an immense panorama 
‘greeted our gaze. An almost boundless 
valley, tinged by the declining rays of 
an autumnal sunset, set in its midst like 
a jewel, was Rouen, rightly called the 
Imperial City of Normandy. Above the 
tangle of roofs and chimneys rose the 
slender cathedral spire, while the Goth- 
ic palaces, towers and quaintly gabled 
house-tops gave to the city an air of 
antiquity rarely seen nowadays. The 
great watery highway, studded with 
wooded islands, described a grand curve 
through the vast valley, almost to our 
feet. The smoking chimneys of count- 
less factories made us realize that what 
we saw below was not amedieval city, in 
which still dwelt the Maid of Orleans, but 
a city of the nineteenth century, where 
all the joys and sorrows of modern life 
were experienced day by day. 





HORSEBACK 
JUNE 
BY JESSIE F. 


HAT is so rare as a vide in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect rides. 
Then come long gallops in the 
early mornings, when dew-drops 
lie thick on slender, pointed grass-blades, 
on countless green leaves unfolding to 
the sun, on blossoms in whose breasts 
they have slept the night away, on fan- 
tastically curved and fluted lichens 
covering gray old fences, and on filmy 
webs spun from one tiny stem to an- 
other, swaying under the weight of 
sparkling drops like fairy laces strung 
with gems. 

I know nothing more delightful than 
ante-breakfast rides through dew-span- 
gled lanes, through village streets, with 
their smooth lawns and gay flower-beds 
sweet with fragrance of syringa and lo- 
cust blossoms, or up on the hills to watch 
the world arise from the shadows of 
night, strong and beautiful for the active 
life of the day. What an appetite they 


give you—the air, and the exercise, and 


the joy of existence! But beware of 
taking a ride of great length before 
breaking your fast! The ideal morning 
programme is this: Rise at five, or ear- 
lier ; have a cup of hot coffee ; ride for 
two hours, then take a substantial break- 
fast, and you can devote the remaining 
hours to your business, your domestic 
duties or your pen with a zest and a 
power of accomplishment of which you 
would hardly dream. 

It is marvelous to sight and sound, 
though its yearly repetition has dimmed 
to us its wonder—this waking of the 
world in the fair June mornings. Break- 
ing that great hush of Nature before 
the day reaches her pink fingers to draw 
aside the gray misty curtain of the dawn 
twilight, come faint twitters from nests 
hidden in the young foliage and the tall 
meadow-grass, which grow to sweet, 
clamorous calls of bird to bird; and as 
the rose-flush deepens in the sky, hun- 
dreds of tiny throats throb with the 
morning hymn of praise. Stop your 
horse near some orchard, or at the en- 
trance of a wood, and hear the varied 
notes of robins and bluebirds, song- 
sparrows and meadow-larks, mingling 
in a glorious harmony. 


* Copyright, 1891, by 
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In June our birds are mostly in full 
song and plumage; the rose-breasted 
grosbeak sings his richest strain; the 
bobolink is in the midst of his courtship, 
and voices his love in a succession of 
joyous tinkles and jingles, and the cedar- 
birds, scarlet tanagers and orioles are 
like winged flowers. 

See that red-headed woodpecker! I 
love his quick, varied movements. Up, 
and down, and head foremost over the 
crooked rail fence; then aloft on the 
nearest tree ; now on the side toward 
us; now on the opposite, boring and 
rapping, and thrusting his long bill into 
tiny holes after the hundreds of insects 
which infest it; active, keen, cunning, 
daring, yet always on the alert for 
danger; now full of frolicsomeness, 
with half a dozen others chasing and 
diving and drumming about him; then 
a bold robber away to the neighboring 
orchard ; busy in the branches where 
the early cherries ripen, and, if you 
alarm him, in an instant off to the woods 
with his booty—a flash of his black and 
white wings, and a toss of his scarlet 
head. 

And there is Master Bobolink balanc- 
ing on a tall weed and calling atten- 
tion with a plaintive chirp as he takes 
a quick dive into the grasses, as if that 
moment seeking home and nestlings. 
You do not catch me this time, you gay 
deceiver! I know not where your nest 
may be, but am quite sure it is not where 
your ostentatious anxiety would have 
me believe; and I know your sober 
little lady has run a long way through 
the meadow before she flew up so near 
me. I always think of Mrs. Stowe’s 
words when I see her take wing from 
the meadow-grasses : “ Do not listen to 
hear whom a woman praises to know 
where her heart is ; do not ask for whom 
she expresses the most earnest enthu- 
siasm. But if there be one she once 
knew well, whose name she never 
speaks ; if she seem to have an instinct 
to avoid every occasion of its mention ; 
if, when you speak, she drops into si- 
lence and changes the subject—why, 
look there for something !—just as, when 
getting through deep meadow-grass, a 
Jessie F. O’Donnell. 
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bird flies ostentatiously up before you, 
you may know her nest is not there, 
but far off under distant tufts of fern 
and buttercup, through which she has 
crept, with a silent flutter in her spotted 
breast, to act her pretty little falsehood 
before you.” 

Here’s a “find” on my way back to 
Tyler—a nest in a tuft of coarse grass. 

As Tyler and I come out upon the 
open road, I catch a glimpse of a tiny 
blue fragment almost under his feet. It 
is a part of the shell of a robin’s egg. 1 
wonder how it came there and what it 
means. Has some one robbed the nest? 
Or have the winds blown the fragment 
here? Was it merely the covering from 
which the bird has burst in beautiful 
strength and freedom? Or was ita 
prison from which the tiny life never 
escaped ? 


O little empty blue cradle! alas! 
For the tiny life that you rocked there, 

For the pulseless throat with its tuneful note 
Forever in silence locked there! 

Alas! for the wrong that stifled the song 
Ere ever the world could greet it ; 

For the little heart that died apart 
From the love that was sure to meet it! 


O dainty blue coffin! I fancy the song 
That was hushed ’neath your fragile cover 
Was a song so rare that the very air 
Would have trembled and throbbed— its 
lover ! 
And breathless and still with a passionate 
thrill 
Of joy at the rapturous madness, 
The world would wait till its ecstasy great 
Grew almost divine in its gladness. 


Alas! for the songs that are never sung, 
The flights which are never completed, 
For the wings untried, and the marvelous tide 
Of song by the world ungreeted ! 
For the ‘ might-have-been,” and the joy to 
win, 
And the bliss that is waiting untasted ; 
For the mother’s breast, and the desolate nest, 
And the life and love that are wasted! 


There is something saddening, even 
in June’s seeming perfection, in the 
waste and incompletion Nature every- 
where exhibits. The seed, missing the 
sun or overwhelmed by rain, rots in the 
earth, and the miniature plant dies with 
it; the bud, touched by frost or pierced 
by insects, dies on the parent stem, with 
the promise of the flower unfulfilled ; 
the flower is plucked before the bee has 
carried its golden pollen to the blossom 
that awaits it; the fruit is blighted and 
falls with the luscious sweetness of the 
Autumn undeveloped; the insect dies 


the glorified fruitage. 
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in the cocoon, with its purple and gold 
wings forever folded ; and the tiny bird, 
mayhap, dreams of blue sky and sweet 
air, into which his feeble wings will 
never carry him. Unaccomplished plans, 
blighted promise and unfulfilled concep- 
tions meet us everywhere ; and human 
hearts break while waiting with hushed 
expectancy for the supreme fulfillment 
that never comes; and the stifled soul- 
possibilities which crowd our daily lives 
God alone can understand. Conception 
is never fulfillment; but we have not 
yet penetrated to the inner secret of the 
universe. Everything has something 
greater than itself which we are not 
great enough to see. Were our vision 
keener we could see the perfect tree in 
the commonplace seed. To an infinite 
intelligence our wishes and unsuccess- 
ful attempts are prophecies of the com- 
pleted work. In our desires God sees 
the fulfillment. Folded away in the 
embryo of the noble aspiration He sees 
There is nothing 


in this wide world that has not a mean- 
ing more subtle, more deep, more mys- 
terious and grand than the thing itself. 
That empty blue eggshell has brought 


me “thoughts of the sweetest, saddest 
things.” 

In our afternoon rides we seek the 
woodland paths and shaded country 
roads, for the June sun is uncomfortably 
warm in the middle of the day. The 
fields and roadsides are white with Dai- 
sy’s namesakes and golden with butter- 
cups. Every breeze brings us fragrance 
from the clover fields ; and in the shade 
exercise is still delightful. 

But I must not forget our horseback 
parties in the June evenings with their 
magic of moonlight and perfume. We 
start at twilight, in time for the even- 
ing concert. Hal teaches us to distin- 
guish through the accompaniment of 
low calls and warbles the: brief, sweet 
strain of the song-sparrow, the full, rich 
notes of the rose-breasted grosbeak, 
and the mellow cadences of the wood- 
thrushes, as they challenge each other 
to their clearest and most powerful per- 
formances. But there is no song so up- 
lifting and divine as that of the hermit 
thrush. He is a strange, shy bird, and 
shuns human companionship. But if 
you are fortunate enough to catch his 
soft, pure notes at the approach of twi- 
light, you will pause breathless till the 
song is done. 





HARRY’S CAREER AT YALE. 


BY JOHN SEYMOUR WOOD. 


‘‘THAT NIGHT, IN HIS MAIL, HARRY FOUND A 
LITTLE ENVELOPE.” (f. 2/7.) 


CHAPTER XXXI, 


with his mother and sister a few 

days before the Fall term opened. 

The boys had selected a room in 
south middle, “in the thick of it,” as it 
was said. 

It was great fun meeting the fellows 
again and hearing what they had done 
during the long vacation. Umpty-four 
had apparently sent her 130 young men 
into every State of the Union. Some 
had joined an expedition of Prof. Marsh 
across the plains and into the Rocky 
Mountains. Some had been at the sea- 
shore—Mt. Desert claimed five. Others 
had been in the White Mountains, or 
in Canada, fishing ; but a majority had 
gone quietly to their rural homes and 
led quiet lives of study. All had pro- 


ee went back to New Haven 


ceeded to fall in love as frequently and 
as regardlessly as possible. Jack Rives 
had been most of the time with his 
father, mother and sister at the camp 
in the Adirondacks. He had great 
stories to tell of enormous trout he had 
caught and the deer he had shot. He 
was tanned like an Indian. He said he 
had put on a good deal of tan paddling 
a canoe, in which there happened always 
to be some girl. “I thought I was hard 
hit one time,” he said, as the chums 
went to work with a will to furnish their 
room in red chintz and get it ready for 
occupancy by the opening day of the 
term. “She was a Miss Susie Fair- 
weather—a regular daisy! oh, such 
eyes !— and she was only eighteen, and 
yet she pretended for a long while she 
was twenty-two—just to lord it over me 
and put me down, you know. There 
were lots of girls up at camp, but she 
was the prettiest—a regular daisy!” 

“Well,” said Harry, holding a few 
nails in his mouth, “do you know I’ve 
got so—so . 

“ Blasé,” interposed Jack, laughing. 

“Well, a girl is insipid—she is stupid, 
if she’s too good, isn’t that so?” 

“That’s bosh!” laughed Jack. “I 
know lots of girls you could never even 
kiss, even with parents’ permission and 
a letter of indulgence and authority 
from her resident pastor, yet they are 
bright, jolly, well-behaved, nice girls, 
too. 

“Now, there is my sister,” laughed 
Harry. “I suppose you'll try and kiss 
her—won't you, Jack ?” 

“ Only in a brotherly way.” 

“Try it—Kit’s awfully strong. She’d 
box your ears well for you. She’s strong 
enough to do you up!” 

Seeing their room lit up, that evening 
a number of their friends, of the Gimly 
gang and others, dropped in while Mrs. 
Chestleton and Kitty were there. De 
Koven (who had spent his Summer at 
Newport) was one of them. He had 
developed a great deal. He was much 
mofe “stocky” than when he rattled 
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the sophomore crew at Lake Saltonstall. 
When he went out Harry’s mother said, 
“Oh, what charming manners that boy 
had !” 

“Boy!” laughed Jack. 
of you, only speak of us as ‘men’ now ! 

« Well—man then. I should know he 
was a New York boy—man, I mean! 
Well, 4e’s a good pattern for you.” 

Presently Steele, Nevers, Coles, Ritch 
and one or two others came in in a body, 
and then when they saw ladies, tried to 
bolt out again in a body; but Harry de- 
tained them and presented them. 

To Kitty they were “men” indeed! 
She sat on a cushioned window-ledge, 
with Stamp seated admiringly beside 
her. The dog liked people who weren’t 
afraid of his “ugly mug, and Kitty had 
treated him from the first with the ut- 
most frankness. 

“Did I tell you Stamp saved my life 
in the woods last Summer?” said Jack. 
“T fell asleep on the grass deer-stalking 
one night, and a rattler—a rattlesnake, 
you know—began to coil itself close to 
my foot. If I had moved he would have 
bitten me. The first thing I knew, Stamp 
had fastened his cast-iron jaws on the 
reptile’s neck, just behind his head. I 
awoke and killed it—but it was a long 
time before Stamp would let go. When 
he did I took him down to the lake and 
washed out his dear old mouth. Father 
scolded me for a whole day after that. 
But do you see Stamp’s new silver col- 
lar, with ‘Fides’ on it? Father got it for 
him and fitted it himself. I think the 
General likes Stamp now just as much 
as I do.” 

Little Nevers and Kitty fell into a 
highly literary conversation. They 
spoke of several American novels. 

“The men—are all so priggish!” said 
Nevers. “In novels men—are appar- 
ently changed into refined women—the 
American novel is written for old maids, 
and the characters are always at work 
dissecting their own motives. But 
H-—— is a great moralist, and that is 
why he zs great. I don’t mind telling 
you that I’m going to write a Lit. essay 
on him, so don’t think what I say is the 
work of the moment. I’ve sized that 
delightful author up. He’s a great 
moralist—it’s my own idea = 

“He isn’t generally so considered,” 
said Kitty. “I’ve heard people speak of 
him as a photographer, he is so accu- 
rate % . 


ss For the life 
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“Oh, just wait until you read my Liz. 
article! Between us, Miss Chestleton, I 
have my eye on the Zz¢. board—it’s a 
great honor to get on, but somebody’s 
gotto get there out of our class next 
year, and why not 1?” 

“TI believe in being ambitious,” said 
Kitty, “even if things ave beyond one.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Chestleton! Do you know 
what your daughter is saying to me?” 
laughed Nevers, who was the frankest, 
most good-natured little fellow in the 
world. “She says the Lz¢. board is be- 
yond me!” 

“T didn’t mean—” said Kitty, blush- 
ing; “Mr. Nevers, really - 

“ She only meant that you were be- 
yond #,” laughed Jack. “But go in, 
little lad; who knows but what you are 
a nice little literary genius?” 

Then all the “men” in the room be- 
gan to chaff young Nevers unmerci- 
fully to take the conceit out of him. 
When they were through, Mrs. Chestle- 


- ton said: 


“Why not have a good, high ambi- 
tion? You Yale boys are very fond of 
dragging every one.down. You are 
great democrats. You are levelers. No 
one must declare for anything. You 
say it’s bad ‘form.’ You are dead set 
against all youthful enthusiasm. Now, 
I like it. It accomplishes great things 
sometimes, unless it is killed too soon.” 

“No!” said Harry. “We are right, 
mother dear; we believe in letting what 
we do speak for us.’ 

“Oh! that’s ridiculous—it’s unnatural 
in young people. You teach yourselves 
to be too greatly self-contained. I be- 
lieve in expansion. It’s the only way 
to tell what you’re good for.” 

“Tt zs the trouble with Yale,” said 
Nevers, thoughtfully. “It is too ter- 
ribly afraid of being ‘young.’ My 
brother, who was at Oxford a year, said 
that English students are a thousand 
times less dignified.” 

“T’m sure we were young enough last 
year, what with hat-stealing, class-rushes, 
and all that.’’ 

“Oh! but freshmen don’t set the true 
Yale tone,” said Harry. 

“The true Yale spirit sits on novelty 
and originality—I shall make ¢hat an- 
other topic for a Liz¢. article,” laughed 
Nevers. 

“It’s too conservative. 
before our time.” 

“ That’s what Uncle Dick says,” 


We are old 


said 
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Kitty. “ He was oldest at graduation. 
Then he began to grow young again. 
To-day he’s quite frisky.” 

Presently Coles was persuaded to open 
the piano and sing some of his comic 
songs. He had finished one amid great 
laughter, and was beginning another, 
when an ominous knock was heard on 
the door. They opened it. There with 
kindly smiles stood the lank, lone and 
lorn Tutor Dilworthy with a book in 
hand. 

“Oh!” he cried aghast. “ Pardon me ; 
I had no idea—ladies ‘ 
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But they seized him and carried him 
pell-mell into the room and presented 
him. He was greatly embarrassed. 

“T come in to hear—some music,” he 
said timidly, and sat down in a corner. 

So Coles sang some more, and at- 
tracted by the music, half a dozen oth- 
er fresh-faced, nice-looking lads enter- 
ed the room. Mrs. Chestleton looked 
about from face to face in the light of 
the lamps and gas. There was a hearty, 
whole-souled, manly look about them. 
She was instinctively: aware that these 
athletic young men—the representatives 
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of how many well-bred American fami- 
lies—were, after all, pervaded by a nice 
sentiment of honesty and manliness. 
They would not go far wrong, any of 
them. They might drink some and on 
occasion—but they would not “go to 
pieces.” But their lack of boyishness 
she thought distressing. 

As they walked back to the New 
Haven house, across the moonlit cam- 
pus, Kitty said sorrowfully, with a pa- 
thetic little sigh, “I can never be a 
man—I can never beastudent at Yale!” 

“ Oh, wait until our annex is started !” 
said Nevers at her elbow. “Or why not 
try the Art School?” 

Just then a great cry of “Fresh !— 
Fre—e—esh!!” resounded under the 
elms. 

“Think how we'd haze you girls!” 
laughed Jack, “and how we’d snatch 
your bonnets!” 


CuarpTeR XXXII. 

WEEK later it came time for 
Mrs. Chestleton and Kitty to 
return home. Harry and Jack 
were now comfortably housed 


in their sophomore den in south middle, 
and the mother and daughter had spent 
many pleasant hours arranging and 


“tidying” up their quarters. Pictures 
were purchased, knickknacks bought. 
Tutor Dilworthy was consulted as to 
the best general reading for their new 
library. 

“ After the Latin authors,” he hesi- 
tated, “ I should choose—Thackeray.” 

So a set of Thackeray was purchased, 
and then, of course, Dickens and Scott 
had to follow. Jack got his victorious 
Springfield oar and hung it above the 
door. Harry hung up a trophy of his 
baseball victories. Stamp, in his new 
silver collar, felt that his new home was 
not unworthy of him. 

The night before they went away 
Harry and his mother sat alone in the 
latter’s room. Kitty was—somewhere— 
with the irrepressible Nevers, presum- 
ably discussing literature. 

“Harry,” she said, “I have been to- 
day—while you were at recitation—to 
see that Gerhart girl.” 

Harry stood up, amazed. 

“Why ?” he gasped. 

“Because, somehow, I felt sorry for 
her. I’m glad I did so. Kitty doesn’t 
know it.” 


* poverty. 


“Was that the reason why you were 
dressed up so when I came to supper— 
your very best? Oh, mother! ig 

“Yes, I did wear my best, Harry; I 
wanted tohonor her. I found out where 
she lived and drove there while you 
were in recitation. I saw Mrs. Gerhart. 
I saw the Jove-like old inventor. I saw 
Ella alone ; she’s prettier than you told 
me, Harry ; 

The lad said nothing. 

“She looked quite pale. She had 
been home, she said, from the store, sick. 
She was very busy at work, sewing on 
some tinsel costumes—she’s going on 
the stage.” 

“So I am told.” 

“Harry, for a long time I just sat 
looking at her, and hearing her prattle 
about you and about her sister on the 
stage. It was neat as wax about the 
house. They are evidently a good middle- 
class German family. They are very poor 
—but they have, what I like, a pride of 
When I went in, the good 
‘mutter’ was reading aloud and crying 
over a beautiful copy of Faust! I saw 
they were frightened at my advent at 
first, especially as I said at once that I 
was your mother. Mrs. Gerhart said, 
‘you were a nice, good boy.’ Ella be- 
haved like a shy kitten, until I stroked 
her and petted her a little ; then she lost 
hershyness. Za? pretty creature forced 
to earn her own living! It was pathetic 
—the way she talked about the store, 
and the hard work it was, and how tired 
she was. They are not low class; they 
are very much better than I expected. 
Ella was a perfect picture. She was so 
soft, so sweet, so gentle. I dare say it 
was her illness ; 

“Ella would make mea capital wife ?” 
Harry glanced at his mother quizzingly. 

“Tf you have led her to think so, then 
I think if your father was alive he 
would say it was a scoundrelly perform- 
ance.” 

Harry flushed angrily, but his mother 
was very cool and did not apparently 
notice him. 

“It was peculiarly so because of her 
dependence, her innocence. Some girls 
are, I suppose, naturally wild. They 
are hard and coarse. What I dislike in 
this affair is that you have never seen— 
or realized what is so apparent—her un- 
usual delicacy. Of course, no one ex- 
pects you are going to marry for years 
yet—and, of course, you must marry in 
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your own class—so we won't talk of 
marriage. But you’ve done this girl a 
great wrong. You have, Harry. It is 
written in her pale face.” 

“By God! I’ve never injured a hair 
of her head,” cried the lad, excitedly. 

“T don’t mean that you are guilty of 
anything as bad as ¢hat. But she loves 
you, and you made her love you.” 
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Harry sat down ona chair and his head 
fell on his hands. “I couldn’t help it,” 
he said huskily. “I thought I loved her. 
She was always so full of fun, until the 
last. We used to laugh and joke one 
I hardly believed she was in 


another. 
>arnest.” 
There was a short pause. 
“If you could see her now, to-day ! 
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the dull, vacant look in her eyes. Before 
I left I wormed her secret out of her— 
poor child! Poor child! These Germans 
are so full of emotion—and of sentiment. 
She sat quietly telling me how good you 
had been to her—how kind—as if you 
were dead and gone. Well—TI cried, 
and I took her in my arms. Shepoured 
her heart out on my shoulder. And I 
told her that she must not grieve so. 
Oh, Harry! the poor girl—you have bro- 
ken her heart. She stopped crying ina 
little while, and said that she was afraid 
ever to see you again. She had made 
up her mind, and she was going to be 
with her sister, so as to get away from 
New Haven—and you!” 

“Mother! mother! you will drive me 
crazy. If you say much more I will 
jump into a hack, go get her, and hale 
her before a clergyman and marry her. 
Do you wish that? I tell you it won’t 
take much to drive me into it! I'll 
throw up my career at Yale; I'll go heal 


her broken heart if you tell me so. J ~ 


feel her sorrow as much as you do. It is 
with me night and day. If she was 
stronger, harder, less dependent, it 
would not be so hard on me. Do you 
think I am so selfish? I'll give up my 
life and make her happy. We can go 
abroad. I’m willing. Come, decide!” 

He stood up, very pale, and confront- 
ed his mother with folded arms. She 
admired her son as he stood there be- 
fore her, so manly and so heroically 
willing to repair what wrong he had 
foolishly done the (not entirely) inno- 
cent girl. He had spent many bad half- 


hours over the remembrance of Ella- 


Gerhart that vacation, for he began to 
realize how very lovely she was, and, if 
yielding, how her yielding came from 
love of him. 

“T have done wrong,” he insisted. “It 
was worse because she was poor, be- 
cause she was more at my mercy. Ah, 
mother, she was very sweet! But if 
you think a 

“No! But I want you tosee this thing 
clearly in its right light and the harm 
it brings. She never did you wrong. 
Why did you go out of your way to per- 
suade her to love you so—she, a poor 
working girl? Ispoke of it to your Uncle 
Dick. He said it was what all students 
did—it was ‘puppy love. He made 
light of it. I wish he could have seen 
poor Ella this afternoon, her face like 
that of Lucretia Borgia. The life had 
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gone out of it. Do all students enjoy 
spoiling the innocent-lives of these poor 
girls? I say it’s outrageous ! asin anda 
shame! Dick Lyman laughs and pre- 
it’s the every-day thing with 
students. I don’t say these are the days 
of chivalry—but yet I do say that, as 
regards all that class of poor girls who 
are forced.out into the world to earn 
their living, a greater duty falls on all 
honest, right-minded men to protect and 
befriend them. Oh, my dear boy! per- 
haps I feel too deeply and say too much, 
but I have just come from her. I can’t 
bear to think that you have taken advan- 
tage of her helplessness iy 

“ Of course I never have,” he replied 
indignantly. “Oh! I know I’ve done 
wrong—I deserve it all. But I will say 
this for myself—that I did believe I was 
in love. I couldn’t resist her. I’ve 
acted as squarely as I knew how. I 
never promised to marry her.” 

“No—I presume not!” 

“We just drifted together and then 
apart. I wouldn’t harm her for the 
world, You know I wouldn’t!” 

Mrs. Chestleton, as the reader may 
have surmised, was a woman of high 
sense of her duty, and she felt deeply 
the affair of Ella Gerhart—perhaps too 
deeply. She made too little allowance 
for “the timeof golden youth,” when love 
springs up every hour and day, and 
students, with their freedom from care 
and their peculiar monastic life, are es- 
pecially susceptible to female charms. 
She was a woman who, once having said 
her “say,” was apt to turn about and 
be very kind and lenient. She now 
made Harry sit by her, and she kissed 
him and petted him and told him how 
much he was to her and how she saw, 
as he grew older, that he was just ex- 
actly like his father. “This is like his 
Southern girl,” she said. “It may be 
that Ella Gerhart will, after a time, 
marry too, and forget you, and I don’t 
think you were to blame—only you 
were thoughtless. Let it be a lesson. 
Every woman, Harry, young or old, zs 
more or less weak and defenseless. I 
would like you and your fellows to take 
a new view of our sex—a more chival- 
rous view. I—I keep thinking of Kitty 
alone—out in the world! 

“ Mother, don’t !” groaned poor Harry. 

“ 7 must speak,” she wenton. “Anew 
era is dawning for women. “They will 
have more and more opportunities for 
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earning a living. They need more and 
more the highest, fittest, most chivalrous 
protection, since the protecting influ- 
ences of home are taken from them. 


The old idea that they are ‘lawful prey’ - 


It is cruel, 


is hideously barbarous. 
It’s brutal—I 


wicked—don’t deny it! 


want my boy to see that it is—it is cruel ° 


to make love and not mean it. It’s 
simply contemptible !” 
“J don’t think it’s the college view at 
all.” ‘ 
“No, perhaps not among all the swell 
sets. But there must be a great num- 
ber of good boys, too, who are not so 
worldly-minded. I would like to get up 
into that chapel pulpit and preach a 
sermon or two. You can depend upon 
it, 7 wouldn’t waste two hours over a 
minute question about the origin of the 
Pentateuch.” 
* * * * * 
When the chums, accompanied by 
Jim Danforth, saw the mother and 
daughter off at the station, Mrs. Chestle- 
ton cried a little at parting, and told 
Harry that she had not meant to be too 
severe. “But you are present with me 
day and night, Harry; I am thinking 
about you all the time. Oh,agir// She 
grows up of her own self. She never 
seems to want to go wrong—but a doy/ 
Mercy! they seem to be forever trem- 
bling on the brink of a precipice.” 
Harry smiled and kissed her. Dan- 
forth, who had brought a pretty parting 
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gift of a bouquet for Kitty, said after- 
wards, “By jove, I wish I had such 
a mother! Why, Harry, your parting 
from her seemed to me like—lovers !” 

“She is my good angel,” said Harry, 
with a sigh—“only I wish she wasn’t 
quite so good!” 

The next day but one Harry, full of 
pity and goodness of heart, went up to 
call on Ella Gerhart. She had left that 
very day to join her sister’s company. 
They had gone to play in a “ bur- 
lesque” at Pittsburg. That night, in 
his mail, Harry found a little envelope 
directed in Ella’s well-known cramped 
little hand. It contained some rather 
melancholy printed verses she had cut 
out from some periodical; that was 
all, 


‘* How badly is the course of life adjusted, 
That where sweet roses bloom sharp thorns 


abound; 
What though the heart has dearly, fondly 
trusted, 
The hour of parting will at last come round. 
Of thy fond glances once I read the meaning ; 
They spoke of joy and happiness for me. 
God bless thee, love! it was but idle dreaming ; 
God bless thee, love! it was not so to be. 


I dreamt of peace and hours of tranquil pleasure, 
When unto thee my pathway lead me nigh ; 
Then through my soul a flash of joy went gleam- 


ing, 
Fain would I pledge my youthful life to thee. 
God bless thee, love! it was but idle dreaming ; 
God bless thee, love! it was not so to be.” 


To be continued. 


JUNE SONG. 


SING of a scudding sky in June !— 
He who can sing it sweet— 
When the yachts of God are all abroad, 
Ten million in the fleet ; 
Nor mightiest hand in all the land 
Can stay one snowy sheet. 


The oriole and the bobolink 
Fling challenge to the quail ; 

The clover nods to the milkweed pods, 
And the daisies dot the swale ; 

The soul of the rose on light wing goes 
And sweetens all the gale. 


Ah, fair is the green world underneath ! 
But O for the blue above! 

To leave the grass and lightly pass, 
As the pinion of a dove, 

To the snowy boat that seems to float 
To the haven of my love! 


Then hey for a scudding sky in June, 
When the world is fresh and sweet ; 
When the yachts of God are all abroad, 

Ten million in the fleet ; 
Nor mightiest hand in all the land 
Can furl one flying sheet ! 
CHarLes H, CRANDALL. 





SADDLE 


AND SENTIMENT. 


BY WENONA GILMAN.* 


CuHapTer XVIII. 


SUB-ROSA DAY. 


** For fortune’s wheel is on the turn, 
And some go up and some go down.” 
—Mary F. Tucker. 


HE morning of Sub-Rosa Day 
broke gray and gloomy, and 


John Ormsby looked often and 
wistfully for a ray of sunshine 
in the rain-threatening sky. 

It was indeed a momentous matter with 
him, knowing, as he did, Hartland’s total 
inability to run on a muddy track, and 
his heart almost sank in despair as he 
realized the vital importance the gain or 
loss of the great race meant to him! 

His backing the horse at the long 
odds in the Winter books did not call for 
a very large outlay, but he recalled how 
difficult it had been to spare even that 
necessary amount of ready cash; and 
although his stable appeared to be in 
fairly good shape, as far as the morning 
gallops went, it had seemed until now 
an utter impossibility for any of the 
horses to earn a winning bracket even 
in a selling race. Expenses had been 
going on from day to day. Salaries, 
feed-bills and forfeits had mounted to a 


decidedly formidable total, and he felt 
keenly that unless the tide of ill fortune 
turned very soon, a forced sale of the 
entire racing stud was inevitable. This 
meant a great pecuniary loss, from the 
fact that none of the best-bred and 
highest-tried two-year-olds had been 
able to start, rendering any strong com- 
petition for them impossible if brought 
under the hammer before they had had 
a chance to show their quality. 

While he was gazing moodily from 
the hotel window a prey to his gloomy 
forebodings, the clouds shifted. Soon 
the sunlight streamed through, and in 
less than an hour a bright, clear day 
was theirs. 

Ormsby’s spirits rose, and he called to 
Virginia to hasten her toilette prepara- 


* tions, anxious to make an early start for 


the course, in order to avoid the tre- 
mendous crowd, many of whom were 
already on their way, although it was 
barely ten o’clock. 

Arriving at the track about noon, they 
found almost every seat in both tiers ° 
of the huge grand stand already filled 
with the expectant crowd, camp-stools, 
benches, chairs and even tables being 
used as available places from which to 
witness the forthcoming struggle. The 
crowd still streamed through the gates, 
overflowing both the lawn and grand 
stand, and spreading a score deep along 
the rails of the infield for over a quar- 
ter of a mile on either side of the finish. 

It was a scene never to be forgotten. 
The beautiful structure of the stand, 
with its tasteful trimmings of cerise and 
gray, the dense foliage surrounding it, 
while in front, through the trees, the 
distant sea-side hotels and broad ocean 
were plainly visible, forming a picture 
that will linger long in the memories of 
the many thousands who witnessed it. 

In the betting ring the uproar and 
confusion were simply indescribable. 
Thousands of men struggled and fought 
like angry animals to get their money 
on the horse of their choice. 

On the lawn and stretching down 
towards the saddling paddock the rest- 
less human sea eddied and surged. All 
the notabilities of the turf, stage and 
bench were there; also staid and sober 


* Copyright, 1891, by Wenona Gilman. 
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business men, beguiled from their desks 
and counters by that most seductive of 
allurements, a “straight tip.” 

In the select paddock inclosure the 
magnates of finance and diplomacy min- 
gled with the motley gathering of stable 
boys, jockeys, owners and trainers. 

There was portly Bob White, the 
Coal Baron of the West, gazing across 
the track with a reminiscent look in his 
handsome, sun-browned face, thinking 
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of the same day a couple of years past, 
when his own kingly racer, the mighty 
Trovatore, strode so gallantly away from 
his field at the fall of the flag, winning 
at his ease and making the cherry and 
blue banner of his proud owner a terror 
in the land. 

Close by the staircase the world-fa- 
mous Darrells stood, cold and reticent as 
ever, exchanging a few words with their 
jockey, the idol of the turf, the great 
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McFarlan. Every year since this race 
had been inaugurated they had started 
one or more candidates, but second 
place was the best they had ever at- 
tained. To-day their forlorn hope was 
Tom Totten, their patched up Derby 
winner, whom they were running on the 
off chance. 

Close by stood the Master of River- 
dale, dark and gloomy as the hue of his 
own somber racing jacket, talking toa 
tall athletic-looking, bronzed-face gen- 
tleman with an unmistakably thorough- 
bred air about him, the well-known and 
honored “Bayard of the Turf,” Mr. 
Russette, whose own horse, the shifty 
Eros, had, the year before, galloped 
away from his Sub-Rosa field through 
the spattering mud. He was to start 
him again to-day, and told his companion 
that “If the old rascal runs kind he’ll 
race the best of them.” 

Above, inthe Members’ Stand, sat the 


great Mining Magnate of the Pacific. 


slope, sour-looking and silent as ever, 
seeing nothing and nobody apparently, 
and only rousing temporarily from his 
apathy when his two favorites, Grandee 


and Fiametta, came through the pad- 
dock gate from their preliminary canter. 

There, too, were the keen, dark Semitic 
features and glittering eyes of Tommy 
Hemphill, trainer and half-owner of the 
hope and pride of the West, the famous 


chestnut, Royal Worcester, who had 
been brought East and prepared espe- 
cially for this great event, and had been 
heavily backed in consequence of his 
fine performances in the West and 
South. 

Towering above the rest arose the rosy 
and robust form of the “ Lord of Hoho- 
kus,” who recalled his great trans-Atlan- 
tic victories, and as he gazed on the 
ever-changing throng surging below, he 
was reminded of the day his own gallant 
little “gentleman in black” romped 
home a dozen lengths in front, in the 
most easily won Sub-Rosa ever run, 
adding a new laurel to the many already 
won by the world-famous “cherry and 
black.” 

On the green sward, directly in front 
of the saddling shed, some dozen or more 
horses were being led about by their 
attendants, but John Ormsby, who had 
left Virginia in his member’s box, look- 
ed among them in vain for Hartland’s 
familiar form. As he was turning away 
disappointed, his eye fell on a figure that 
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seemed to have something familiar 
about it, but in his preoccupied state 
he was passing on, when he was accosted 
by a well-known voice. 

“Good mawnin’, Mars John!” 

A second look at the bowing figure 
revealed the irrepressible Watt, but at- 
tired in such unusual splendor that 
Ormsby looked closely a second time 
to be certain he was not mistaken. 

But Watt it was, a chip straw hat with 
a broad tricolored band surmounting 
his kinky, woolly head, a white flannel 
suit complete, patent leather shoes and 
white over-gaiters, a large field-glass 
swung across his shoulders, the whole 
outfit being intensified in its magnifi- 
cence by a broad four-in-hand, tricolor- 
ed scarf in which sparkled and blazed 
a huge stone, and it would have taken 
sharp eyes indeed to have discovered 
at a little distance that it was not a 
diamond. 

“Why, Watt, you must be a great 
winner, laughed Mr. Ormsby. 

“Oh, tollabul, suh, tollabul ! ” replied 
Watt in a light, airy way. “You see, 
Mars John, I’se a gwine t’ concentrate 
all my energies on pickin’ de winner o’ 
de Sub-Rosa, an’ I hab not spread myse’f 
so much as I mout a done up t’ de 
presen’ time, as I didn’t want de appro- 
priation to run out befo’ I had de chance 
t’ make my swell bet ob de year!” 

“Well, judging from the extent of 
Mr. Grey’s tricolor you are displaying, 
I guess you rather lean towards your old 
friend Hartland?” 

“ Deed I does! Deed, an’ double deed, 
I does, suh. It’s de leas’ I could do. De 
man in de sto’ whar I bought dese heah 
colors wanted to sell me one o’ dem— 
blazers don’ yo’ call ’em ?—to match de 
tie, but de lady what was in my com- 
pany at de time objected. She said dey 
wouldn’t lemme in de gate ef I wo’ it, as it 
’ud skeer de hosses. SoI wus bleeged to 
*bandon de idee. Seems to me,” he con- 
tinued regretfully, “I orter a been firm. 
De whole outfit would a been mo’ har- 
monious-like ef de coat had matched de 
hat-ban’ an’ de tie.” 

ad Have you seen Stayner or his 
horses?” asked Ormsby of Watt. 

“Yes, suh. Dey is ober dar by de 
shute ob de mile-track. I'll show you!” 

As they were crossing the short space 
between the mile-shute and the pad- 
dock, Watt suddenly halted, exclaiming : 

“Mars John, you kin confer a great 
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obligation on me, sth. It’s jis’ dis way. 
Mistah Stayner hab mighty little use 
fur de culled man. I wus-ober dar jis’ 
now, an’ he jis’ looked at me an’ didn’t 
say nuthin’—jis’ looked. Umph-umph! 
Den dat speckle-face foreman ‘o’ hisn 
said sumthin’ ’bout bein’ sorry he wus 
out on bail for killin’ two niggahs now, 
as he felt he sorter needed a leetle 
gentle exercise at de presen’ time. I 
opinion, suh, dat dem remarks wus 
kinder pussonal, an’ I don’ think Watt 
am sellin’ favorite ob de field among dat 
crowd. So I'll jis’ kinder monge round 
heah till you hab seen what Mistah 
Stayner is got to say. See you on yo’ 
way back, suh, an’ ef you'll kindly tell 
me whedder er no he likes de ole hoss, 
Watt’ll be much obleeged, suh.” 

“ All right, Watt,” laughed Ormsby, 
advancing to the small party grouped 
near the head of the mile-shute. 

Stayner was there with his horses, 
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Hartland and Philosopher, and attend- 
ants. 

“Well, Mr. Ormsby,” he said, after 
the usual greetings had been exchanged, 
“we'll all be out of our misery very 
soon now. Have you seen Mr. Grey ?” 

“No. I prefer to find him here.” 

“Well, he hasn’t showed up yet, and 
I should like to see him before the bell 
rings. I expect he’s lost in the crowd.” 

At that moment the last bell clanged 
out through the clear air, and the horses’ 
sheets were removed. Stayner, turning 
to Ormsby, exclaimed : 
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“You raised that old horse, and of 


course must like to see him win. I’ve 
only this to say about him. He was 
never as good in his lifeas to-day. The 


track suits him, there is sure to be 
plenty of pace made, and if he is beaten, 
I have no excuse to offer for him.” 

“ How about the other one, Philos- 
opher?” asked Ormsby, glancing to- 
wards a superb-looking bay with a 
wicked, rolling eye. 

“He was backed in the Winter books 
to win a lot of money at very long odds, 
but he is an arrant rogue, and is not 
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Returning rapidly towards the pad- 
dock, he found the resplendent Watt 
anxiously awaiting him. Before Watt 
could speak Mr. Ormsby said: 

“Stayner thinks the horse was never 
so good as he is to-day, and also thinks 
the Californians will run a good race.” 

“ Mebbe so, suh; mebbe so! Look 
heah, Mars John, ef Mistah Stayner say 
dat, ole Hartland ain’t nevah goin’ t’ die 
no woodpecker’s def a-knockin’ at de 
doo’! No, suh! He'll jis’ walk right into 
de parlor—sho!” 

“Here, Watt,” said Ormsby, handing 





- 


likely to try in such a big field. They 
will be run independently of each other, 
but if they should be first and second at 
the finish, Mr. Grey will win with Phil- 
osopher ; but it is not at all likely that 
it will come that way. I’ve backed the 
old horse. I always do when he starts. 


You might do worse than follow him, 
and put a little on that black Californian 
for a saver.” 

“T wish you every success with Hart- 
land,” replied Mr. Ormsby, shaking his 
hand warmly, “and thank you very 
much for your kind advice. 


‘““WE'LL ALL BE OUT OF OUR MISERY.” 


To be continued. 


(p. 215.) 


him a couple of crisp, new hundreds from 
his sadly depleted roll, “hurry over and 
put that on Hartland! Straight, mind! 
Best odds you can get. Now scam- 
per!” 

“T’se wid you, suh!” said Watt with 
agrin. “I’se wid you! Ebery drop o’ 
spo’tin’ blood in me am jis’ a bilin’. I’se 
got two sawbucks lef’, an’ up dey goes 
on de ole hoss. Yas, suh! Watt am a 
gwine t’ make de spoon er spile de horn!” 

He started at quarter horse speed for 
the betting ring, while Ormsby made his. 
way with difficulty to the member’s box. 
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THE MARYLAND NATIONAL GUARD. 


BY HANSON HISS, 


SECOND PaPeER. 


ARYLAND did not 
lose her intense 
military spirit 

with the close of 

the Civil War, but peace 
.. found her, like all other 
m Southern States, entirely 
se devoid of an armed force, 
and this remained true 
until March 22d, 1867, 
when a bill was passed 
by the Legislature, ap- 
propriating $300,000 out 
of the State’s diminished treasury, and 
giving Adjutant-General John Summer- 
field Berry unlimited power to organize 
and equip a militia force. Nine full 
regiments of infantry, one regiment of 
artillery and two battalions of cavalry 
were organized and formed into what 
the law termed the “ Maryland National 
Guard,” and the same act decreed that 
an encampment should be held within 
the boundaries of the State once in 
every two years. 

During the intervening Summer the 
troops were privileged to encamp with- 
out the State. Each enlisted man while 
serving the State, either in camp or on 
law parades, was to receive the sum of 
$1.33 per diem, and the commissioned 
officers the pay of officers of their rank in 
the regular army. The State also was 
to bear the expense of transportation to 
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and from the place of encampment, and 
feed the men on plain, substantial food 
while there. When the commands were 
thoroughly organized and equipped, 
they were divided into divisions and 
brigades. Major-General R. N. Bower- 
man commanded the division formed 
of troops in the city of Baltimore. 
There was a battery of light artillery, 
under Major and Brevet-Colonel John 
McNulty, consisting of three companies, 
each equipped with four Napoleon guns 
complete. The guns were furnished 
by the United States government on 
requisition to satisfy a claim of the 
State of Maryland. There were two 
battalions of cavalry in Baltimore, each 
of four companies, the first under com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel C. M. Snow- 
den and the second commanded by Ma- 
jor Berry. The First Brigade of In- 
fantry formed in Baltimore was com- 
manded by Brigadier - General J. F. 
Cooper, and consisted of four full reg- 
iments, as follows: First Regiment, 
Colonel George H. Stuart, formerly 
a brigadier - general in the Maryland 
Line, C. S. A., and one of Maryland’s 
most gallant and distinguished sons ; 
Second Regiment, Colonel W. L. Schley; 
Third Regiment (zouaves), Colonel A. 
A. Stockley, and Fourth Regiment, Col- 
onel Robert Carr. The Second Bri- 
gade of Infantry, also in Baltimore, 
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numerous independent companies came into existence and 
quietly went out again. Of these none was finer than Colonel 
Harry Gilmor’s Battalion of Cavalry. Its gallant commander 
was a famous partisan in the service of the Confederacy and 
ranked second only to Mosby and his glorious predecessor, 
Marion, of Revolutionary fame. Whenever “ Harry Gilmor’s 
Cavalry” paraded they were met everywhere with the wildest 
applause, not only for the halo of romance and dash which 
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consisted 
of five reg- 
iments, 
was com- 
manded by 
Brigadier - 
General 
Robert .r.-con. w. Howarb. 
Carr and 
comprised the Fifth 
Regiment, Colonel 
James. R. Herbert, for- 
merly of the Maryland 
Line and afterwards 
Brigadier-Generalinthe 
M. N. G.; Sixth Regi- 


ment (zouaves), Colonel i 1.-cou. F. MARKOE. 


R. G. King; Seventh 

Regiment, Colonel W. H. Boyle; 
Eighth Regiment, Colonel B.G.Simp- 
son ; Ninth Regiment, Colonel E. T. 
Joyce. There was the First Regiment 
of Cavalry, commanded by Colonel 
Frank A. Bond, formed in the coun- 
ties on the western shore of the State, 
composed of twelve companies, sub- 
divided into three battalions of four 
companies each, in command of a 


major, after the fashion of the new drill regula 
tions for infantry. In the counties various 
independent companies of infantry were form- 
ed. When the National Guard was thorough- 
ly organized and equipped, Governor Thomas 
Swann ordered a law parade for October 15th, 
1867, when it is estimated at least 7,000 men 


were in line. 


Governor Oden Bowie succeeded Governor 
Swann as the State’s chief executive, and as capt. w. HOFFMAN. 
a natural consequence there was a change in 
the office of Adjutant-General, though General Berry was 
earnestly pressed to remain and continue the good work he 
had so successfully begun. His successor was one George 
H. Bier, and with that name is associated one of the darkest 
pages in Maryland history. One by one the splendid regi- 
ments which had made such a magnificent appearance in 
October, ’67, went to pieces. In less than two years but one 


regiment remained. 


MAJ. R. R. BROWN. 


surrounded the erect figure at the head of the 
troop, but the officers and men had war records 
of which the people were proud. Another well- 
known company was Raus’ Cavalry, which was 
composed principally of German residents, but 
which never came together again after the riots. 
The Fifth Maryland Regiment has shown that 
it is a defense as well as an ornament to the city 
of Baltimore. 


This was amply demonstrated 
during the domestic disturbances 
incident to a reduction of ten per 
cent. in the wages of Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad employees. 

On July 2zoth, 1877, when fears of 
a serious disturbance were enter- 


- tained, the militia of the city were 


privately warned to hold themselves 
in readiness to report at amoment’s 
notice. Early in the afternoon of 
the zoth all the men in 
the city connected with 
the two regiments were 
at their respective ar- 
mories, the assembly wag 
sounded by the bugles 
of the Fifth at 6:40 
o'clock, and about 7 the 
regiment marched into 
the street. 
The events 
that befell 
that body 
during the 
next two 
days are 
embodied 
and en- 
throned 
high in 


From 1870 until the Baltimore and Ohio riots in 1877, capt. £. w. PHILLIPS 
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Maryland history. Members of the 
command never tire of telling how the 
regiment marched down Eutaw street 
between two lines of lowering, scowl- 
ing faces which each moment became 
more ominous-looking, until at length 
the mob gave vent to its anger in a 
volley of brickbats, stones and _pis- 
tol-shots ; how, in order to reach Cam- 
den Station, they were compelled to 
execute “Left front into line — double 
time,” and in solid phalanx charged 
bayonets through the mob; and how 
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dealing with the mob presents the re- 
verse of the picture. No sooner had 
the head of the column issued from the 
armory, when, in answer to a volley of 
stones, it returned one of leaden hail; 
the mob fell back, but only the distance 
of one square, and when the command 
took up the line of march for Camden 
Station, it was attackedin the rear. The 
men wheeled and fired, and were soon 
retreating up Baltimore street, with the 
rioters in hot pursuit. A small detach- 
ment managed to reach the Fifth, and 
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they remained in the station until Sun- 
day morning, guarding the road’s prop- 
erty, when they were partially relieved 
by United States regulars. The most 
commendable part of the whole affair 
was that, though exasperated, beaten 
and shot at from all sides, to a man they 
obeyed the order of Captain W. P. Zol- 
linger, commanding, not to fire a shot. 
The conduct of the men was an exhibi- 
tion of the greatest and most commend- 
able forbearance. 

The action of the Sixth Regiment in 


were formed into a separate com- 
pany. 

From 1877 until the Spring of 1885 
the Fifth Regiment and the First Bat- 
talion were the only two commands in 
the State. The latter year saw the in- 
ception of the Baltimore Light Infantry, 
now the Fourth Battalion. The com- 
mand was a big success from the day of 
its organization, and now stands second 
to none inthe country. It was a vigorous 
infant, and has had a healthy growth. 
Its present commander, Lieutenant- 
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CAPTAIN CHARLES F. ALBERS, LIEUT. WM. HALL AND SERGEANTS OF COMPANY ‘‘H,” 
FIFTH MARYLAND REGIMENT. 


Colonel Willard Howard, is an ideal 
soldier. When he took command of the 
battalion in May, 1890, he remarked that 
he would either break the battalion or 
make it; the entire National Guard 
knows which alternative has been taken. 
The Fourth won national applause for 
its marching and drill in Philadelphia in 
1887 during the centennial celebration 
of the adoption of the Constitution. The 
Fifth Regiment now stands without a 
peer in the country, and has been cheer- 
ed as wildly in New Orleans as in New 
York or Boston. It is the pride of the 
South, and in its ranks may be found 
the flower of Maryland and Virginia 
chivalry. Merchants, manufacturers, 
bankers and clubmen have united in 
their efforts to make the regiment what 
it is and place it where it now stands. 
Colonel William A. Boykin is one of the 
Virginia family of Boykin, and is with- 
out an equal as a commanding officer. 
He took the helm of the regiment when 
there were but 400 men on its roster 
and brought it up to its numerical 
strength of 770. It may appear a fanci- 
ful idea to ascribe the marvelous power 
of endurance exhibited by the command 
to-day to the rigorous training received 
by many of its members under General 
A. P. Hill and Stonewall Jackson thirty 


years since, but the “Fifth Regiment 
swing” is nothing but a relic of A. P. 
Hill’s route step. The men put their 
feet to the ground with a comparatively 
noiseless, cat-like tread, swing their arms 
—and in fact their entire bodies—in an 
easy, unaffected manner, and there is a 
marked absence of that military stiffness 
which is so noticeable in the Northern 
militia. 

The First Regiment was organized 
shortly after the adjournment of the Leg- 
islature in 1886, which authorized the re- 
organization of the National Guard. At 
that time there existed the First Bat- 
talion, an old organization with very 
little life, whose commanding officer 
was Colonel Henry Kyd Douglas, with 
headquarters at Hagerstown. In general 
orders No. 11, issued from the Adjutant- 
General’s office May 7th, 1886, this bat- 
talion was made the first four companies 
of the new regiment. They were the 
Frederick Rifles, of Frederick City ; 
Washington Light Infantry, of Hagers- 
town; Lingenaur Guards, of Uniontown, 
and the Williamsport Light Infantry, of 
Williamsport. The following unattached 
companies were then mustered in, and 
the whole organization was given the 
name of the First Regiment: Groome 
Guards, of Elkton ; Bond Guards, of Ca- 
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tonsville; Governor’s Guards, of Annapo- 
lis; Waverly Guards, of Waverly; Towson 
Guards, of Towson, and Howard Zouaves, 
of Baltimore. Colonel Henry Kyd Doug- 
las, in the following May, was elected 
to command the new regiment, and he 
was succeeded in May, 1891, by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel L. Allison Wilmer. The 
headquarters of the regiment are at 
Port Tobacco. The men are noted for 
their great endurance while on the 
march, 

The Second Battalion, with head- 
quarters in Cumberland, and composed 
of four companies located in the western 
part of the State, was commanded, until 
the first of January last, by Lieutenant- 
Colonel George A. Pearre, an efficient 
officer with a brilliant record as a com- 
pany and battalion commandant. The 
battalion is largely composed of the coal- 
miners in Alleghany and Washington 
counties, and was organized in 1878. The 
command is notable principally for its 
famous rifle team, the “ Haymakers,” 
one of the most famous body of military 
marksmen in the country. Its organiza- 
tion dates back to November 25th, 1879, 
shortly after the formation of the Gar- 
rett County Guards. Their first victory 
of any importance was when they won 
the Baltimore Championship Emblem, 
February 22d, 1882, which they have de- 
fended successfully every year since. 
On May 3oth, 1883, the Haymakers de- 
feated eleven teams from Maryland, 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania, at 
Monocacy Bridge, Maryland. It was 
here that the name which they have 
since made so famous was acquired. 

In October, 1887, at Chicago, they were 
proclaimed the champion rifle team of 
the United States—an honor which 
has never been wrested from them. The 
following members took part in the 
championship match: Captain and 
coach, Lieutenant-Colonel E. H. Ward- 
well; Captain P. A. Chisholm, Captain 
R. T. Browning, Lieutenant R. S. Jami- 
son, Lieutenant I. E. Bell (assistant 
coach), Sergeant I. E. Painter, Corporal 
William A. Stoyer and Privates N. C. 
Browning, A. Chisholm, L. M. Chis- 
holm, L. H. Friend and I. T. Browning. 
Such a team is an honor to the State of 
Maryland, and it will be sent to the 
World’s Fair to contest for fresh laurels 
for the Orange and Black. . 

The Third Battalion, on the eastern 
shore of Maryland, though not especially 
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noted for its drili or discipline, is com- 
posed of material out of which the finest 
soldiers are made. The commandant 
until April rst was Lieutenant-Colonel 
James Woolford, whose headquarters 
were at Cambridge. It was organized 
in July, in 1887, with the following 
companies: Company “A,” of Elkton; 
Company “B,” of Chestertown; Com- 
pany “C,” of Easton; Company “D,” of 
Cambridge. In 1889 Companies “B” 
and “E” having disbanded, the two 
following companies were added, the 
Prince George Rifles, of Marlboro, as 
Company “B,” and the Calvert Guard, 
as Company “E,” to the command. It 
is noted for accurate battalion firing, 
and would do credit to any State, if the 
several companies could be brought to- 
gether oftener for battalion drill. 

Besides the foregoing, there are three 
colored military companies in the State. 
These oftentimes put their white com- 
rades to the blush, as far as alignment 
and manual areconcerned. The finest is 
the Monumental City Guards, Captain 
William R. Spencer. The other two 
companies are the Baltimore Rifles, 
Captain George M. Mathews, and the 
Alleghany City Guards, Captain Freder- 
ick Burgee. Their State encampments 
are always separate from the white com- 
mands. 

These two regiments, three battalions 
and three independent companies com- 
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prise the First Brigade, 
of 1,800 men, command- 
ed by Brigadier-General 
Stewart Brown. 

The National Guard 
in the State is at pres- 
ent on the verge of im- 
portant changes. Some 
months since, viewing 
every phase of the 
present situation in its 
most optimistic light, 
the future looked rather 
dark, and even the most 
sanguine anticipated a 
long and severe strug- 
gle between the several 
commands; but, thanks 
to the wise judgment 
and hard work of Major- 
General Henry Kyd 
Douglas, the newly ap- 
pointed Adjutant- 
General, what might 
have been a distress- 
ing and bitter fight has been averted, 
and matters have been happily ar- 
ranged. On April 5 the Legislature 
passed a law decreeing that the Na- 
tional Guard of Maryland should consist 
of forty-two companies, and authorizing 
Adjutant-General Douglas to apportion 
and distribute them according to his 
best judgment. It is about settled that 
the Fifth Regiment will be given two 
additional companies, and to that end 
the command has been divided into 
three battalions. The Fourth Battalion 
will be made a twelve-company regi- 
ment. Taking the Woodberry Guards, 
the Waverly Guards and the Howard 
Zouaves, of two companies, from the 
rural First, four new companies will 
be recruited. The First Regiment, with 
headquarters in Cumberland, will be 
made a three- battalion organization, 
the First Battalion to consist of the 
companies in that command at present, 
and the Second and Third Battalions 
constituting the remaining two battal- 
ions. The colored companies will re- 
main independent organizations, as 
heretofore. The State has ever been 
lax in housing its citizen soldiery ; but 
matters have reached a state where 
patience ceases to be a virtue. The 
Fourth Battalion simultaneously threw 
itself on the tender mercies of the 
City Council. The City Council grant- 
ed them the picayune sum of three 
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thousand dollars for repairs on their 
armory. The Fifth has been long fight- 
ing for an armory. It is impossible for 
the Fifth to attempt to continue much 
longer in its present quarters. 

Previous to the new formation, during 
the public dress-parade and battalion 
drills, there was scarcely room for the 
ten companies and the music on the 
floor at the same time. When the Brig- 
adier-General and his staff are present, 
on these occasions, Colonel Boykin’s 
staff is compelled to beat a retreat 
to the spacious hallway, and watch 
the progress of the ceremony from 
afar. 

The volunteer militia of Maryland de- 
serves better treatment at the hands of 
the legislative fathers. It has ever been 
formed of the finest blood of a State 
noted alike for the beauty of its women 
and the valor of its men. No Mary- 
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lander need blush for the record of its 
soldiers. For two hundred and fifty 
years it has made a record, both in war 
and peace, which that of no State can 
equal. The martial spirit of its people 
has been nourished and fostered by pe- 
culiar circumstances, all of which, work- 
ing in conjunction, contrive to keep alive 
and feed an intense feeling of militarism. 
It is the only State in the Union with 
colors distinctively its own. It has a 
representative in the feathered tribe, 
and the martial and inspiring strains 
alone of “My Maryland” would make 
a soldier and a chevalier out of any man 
with a manly spirit and a reasonable 
amount of music in his soul. 

If the National Guard of Maryland but 
keeps in view the record made by its 
predecessors in five hard-fought wars, 
their escutcheon will ever be one of the 
proudest. 


CAPT. I. RIDGLEY TRIMBLE, 
ASST. SURG. 
MAJOR LAWRASON RIGGS, BRIGADE C. S. 
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FROM THE GERMAN OCEAN TO THE BLACK SEA. 


BY THOMAS STEVENS. 


Continued. 


T was a bright, glaring July day, too 
warm for comfort, and the surface 
of the Danube was glassy and pain- 
fully reflective as the /udia glided 

away down-stream from Linz.  Be- 
tween sunshine and a favorable current, 
however, and the wet weather and coun- 
ter-flood of my late experiences on the 
Elbe, the contrast was such as to make 
the former very delightful. With a full 
head of steam I now had no difficulty 
in making ten miles an hour, whereas 
at Aussig it had taken well-nigh an hour 
to creep up-stream not more than a mile. 
Here the real pleasures of the cruise 
began. 

Here, also, at the very beginning, came 

a dash of the element of danger and 
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uncertainty so necessary to give zest to 
a journey, whether on land or water. 
At Linz there was much talk and warn- 
ings of the danger of attempting the 
passage of the Strudel in so small a 
boat as the Julia. Some advised taking 
a pilot from Linz; others said it would 
be better to take one aboard at Grein, 
just before reaching the rapids. 

One who has traveled much in for- 
eign lands soon becomes skeptical of the 
warnings and ominous opinions of the 
natives. Whether in relation to difficul- 
ties or dangers, the local imagination 
is prone to expand and turn mole-hills 
into mountains for the stranger’s bene- 
fit. Baedeker’s description of the Stru- 
del, to be sure, prepared for the en- 
lightenment of the ordinary tourist bent 
on seeing sights and wonders, was suf- 
ficiently vague and unsatisfactory to a 
stranger in a small boat, racing toward 
the spot at a ten-mile pace, to put one 
in a state of effervescing expectancy. 

For some thirty miles below Linz the 
Danube flows through a narrow valley, 
much of which it cuts up into small 
islands by throwing out from the parent 
stream a maze of tentacles. Heavily 
wooded mountains environ the valley, 
and here and there approach the river. 
A few miles away the outlines of the 
forest-clad hills are always visible. Pic- 
turesque castles and villages remind one 
at short intervals that the prospect is 
European ; otherwise one might almost 
imagine one’s-self on the Mississippi. 
However it may be in the hills of the 
Black Forest, at its source, from Linz 
downward one sees nothing of the 
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much-sung “Blue Danube.” On the 
contrary, its waters might easily be mis- 
taken for the American river just named, 
or even for its muddier sister, the Mis- 
souri. 

An hour and a half from Linz, and 
the /u/ia darted between the buttresses 
of a railway bridge at Munthausen, near 
which was seen the Pragstein Schloss 
on one side, and the river Enns flowing 
in opposite. The Enns, fresh from the 
mountains, brought a streak of glassy 
green into the larger flood, and its clear 
water retained its separate character for 
some distance before mingling with the 
muddier Danube. 

Soon I swept past the handsome Castle 
Wallsee, the seat of the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg, the /u/ia making a fine pace, 
and by six o’clock was in the shadow 
of lofty, wooded heights that mark the 
boundary of the valley and the entrance 
to the gorge of the Strudel. 

It is a place of bold and picturesque 
scenery, to which the town of Grein and 
many charming villas dotting the shores 


THE VINE-CLAD 


give an aspect of civilization and re- 
finement. The gorge of the Strudel is 
a delightful combination of the savagery 
of nature and the civilization of man. 
Man, too, has curbed the savagery of 
the formidable rapids and whirlpools 
that once made the river at this point 
dangerous and difficult to navigate. 
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Projecting ridges of rock still churn the 
current into surging, angry waves and 
eddies ; but repeated blastings have left 
them far enough beneath the surface to 
enable vessels to pass safely over. A 
rapid a quarter of a mile long, passing 
over a series of sunken ridges, forms the 
Strudel (turbulent waters) proper, and 
at the lower end of the passage a bold 
jutting rock, called the “ Hausstein,” the 
summit of which is crowned and beau- 
tified by the ruins of a medieval castle, 
obstructs the current and forms a last, 
swift rapid of dancing waves. 

The /ulia sped gallantly down through 
these several rapids, dancing and bob- 
bing to the commotion, like a thing of 
cork, her American flag floating breez- 
ily at the stern. She must have made 
as pretty a picture from the shore as 
one could wish to see, for as she swept 
round the base of the Hausstein, fairly 
leaping through the angry rapid, a gang 
of workmen who were watching her 
from the opposite side waved their hats 
and shouted loud approval. 





HILLS OF STEIN. 


So novel and agreeable was the sen- 
sation of sweeping along with the flood, 
after battling against it on the Elbe, 
that I allowed dusk to overtake me be- 
fore seeking anchorage. The first cast 
was on a pebbly shoal, where the anchor 
refused to hold, but at length safe quar- 
ters were found lower down, beneath a 
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bluff near a small village. The village 
weather- prophets predicted a rainy 
night, which came true about midnight, 
and made me apprehensive lest the evil 
genii of Elbe weather intended to pur- 
sue me down the Danube. Indeed, the 
morning broke upon a most dismal 
picture of rain and mist. 

A foray through the village in search 
of breakfast resulted in the discovery 
of a cheerless little gasthaus. In it a 
frouzy woman, who had just tumbled 
out of bed, where she had been sleeping 
in her clothes, was scratching vigorous- 


ly at the dry dirt floor with a stiff be-. 


som, apparently for the purpose of see- 
ing how dense a cloud of dust could be 
raised. A mangycur retreated into the 
room at my approach, and, receiving a 
whack with the besom, flew past me, 
out again, as I crossed the threshold. 
The mannish imprecation hurled at him 
seemed rather to be aimed at me as an 
intruder, for the good woman paid not 
the slightest attention to the stranger 
beyond an indifferent glance at my low- 
er extremities. The dust-raising pro- 
cess was too important and fascinating 
a work to be interrupted by the mere 
advent of a possible customer. 

There was nothing to eat, she finally 
explained, in all the village; meaning 
that she had nothing, and there was no 
other gasthaus. Thin white wine as 
sour as vinegar, and the rank “rauch- 
ers” (long, slender cigars) of plebeian 
Austria, were the only refreshments. It 
seemed curious to find, so promptly af- 
ter striking the Danube, a gasthaus as 
cheerless as any wayside Turkish khan. 


But romance was in the air, despite 
the soaked landscape and dripping, lead- 
en skies. Historical landmarks were on 
either shore as I resumed the voyage, 
clad in waterproofs. Ruined castles, in- 
habited chateaus and imposing abbeys 
crowned the bold headlands and most 
commanding positions above the water 
highway, suggestions of bygone yrand- 
eur, relics of feudal tyranny and links 
in the chain of time, connecting the 
present with every century of the Chris- 
tian era, for in the height of its territo- 
rial glory the Roman Empire embraced 
all this region ; and as the /uw/ia shot past 
the town of Ybbs one viewed the place 
curiously, wondering what it looked like 
and what was the nature of the life on 
the Danube when Ybbs was Pons Isidis, 
a Roman military station. Remains of 
old Roman round-towers contrast strik- 
ingly with modern lunatic asylums and 
poor-houses— associations of Vienna— 
that here commanded the attention of 
the eye. 

Interest increased as the celebrated 
Benedictine Abbey of Mélk came into 
view, a vast palatial edifice on the sum- 
mit of a rock overlooking the river. 
The abbey, set high on the rugged cliffs 
which come here sheer into the river, is 
a natural stronghold, which, so history 
records, has withstood a number of stout 
sieges, and was occupied for a time by 
Napoleon’s troops after the battle of 
Aspern. It is reputed to be fabulously 
rich. Its chief treasure of interest is 
the “Mélker Kreuz,” a gold cross two 
feet high, said to date from the twelfth 
century 
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Mélk was passed in a pelting rain, 
more to be regretted as I was passing 
through a wealth of historical and tra- 
ditional riches really embarrassing. It 
is the land of the Nibelungen-Lied as 
well as of ancient Roman rule and later 
historical events. Chriemhilde, we are 
told, when on her journey to the coun- 
try of the Huns—whither we also are 
directly bound—was hospitably enter- 
tained at Pochlarn by Riidiger. So I 
steam past Pochlarn, the home of Ni- 
belungen heroes and heroines, and of 
Roman camps and legions, which also 
occupied the site of Pochlarn. 

Then, beyond the Mélk monastery, as 
the /u/ia glided into a narrow defile, for 
mile after mile ruined castles, ancient 
churches and monasteries, each redolent 
of history or tradition, looked down, 
like the pyramids on the French army, 
from the hoary past. Yet a new inter- 
est seemed to rise up for recognition as 
I tied up at a rocky village for noontide 
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refreshments. Above the village was 
the remains of the old castle of Dur- 
renstein, where Richard I. of England 
was seized and held captive for fifteen 
months when on his way home from 
the crusades. It was beneath these now 
decayed walls that the minstrel Blon- 
del played Coeur de Lion’s favorite airs, 
and so discovered the whereabouts of 
his imprisoned master. The crumbling 
remnants of the towers seem to look 
down, as we moderns pass in security 
below, with a multitude of quaint com- 
ments: “Turbulent times, and merry, 
we've seen, my masters ; times when it 
was possible that even a king of Eng- 
land could be seized and shut up so 
that none might know his hiding-place. 
Yea, and when discovered, good, kingly 
sums paid over in ransom by his liege 
subjects for his delivery.” 

Food was obtained in a quaint old inn 
that was once a nunnery. 

. The weather cleared up for the after- 
noon, and under happier 
conditions the /u/ia sped 
on down the mountain- 
locked channel, passed 
more Nibelungen villages 
and robber strongholds 
at every angle of the de- 
file. Vineyards clothing 
the slopes heralded my 
arrival in the land of the 
village wine-cellar, where 
the universal tipple was 
the home-pressed juice of 
the grape. 

Then came the open 
country above Vienna, 
the Tullner Feld, and the 
town of Tulln, old almost 
as the hills just left be- 
hind, a Roman naval sta- 
tion in the days of the 
Cesars, headquarters 
of a Danube flotilla. A 
thunderstorm broke over 
the country, and in the 
midst of the downpour 
the /wlia was run into a 
sheltered inlet, a port and 
repair-yard of the Danube 
Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. Here a somewhat 
uncomfortable night was 
spent in close quarters 
beneath the tarpaulin, a 
shelter that was coveted 
and fought for bya cloud 
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of persistent mosquitoes. All night the 
rain descended, and after waiting in 
vain some hours in the hopes of a let-up 
next morning, the cruise was resumed. 
There was small inducement to halt 
at Vienna on so wet a day—none what- 
ever, in fact, to a campaign voyager 
whose plan was to keep clear of the or- 
dinary tourist’s routes and experiences ; 
though with fine weather a brief visit 
to the gay Austrian capital would have 
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of men were lading and unlading mer- 
chandise. 

To the left, as the bridges of Vienna 
vanished to the rear, was the memora- 
ble battle-field of Wagram and the vil- 
lage from which the name was taken. 
And on one’s mental horizon rose the 
fateful figure of Bonaparte. The /udia 
was guided along the shore of the island 
of Loblau, which was occupied for sev- 
eral days in July, 1809, by Napoleon and 











been a pleasant enough break in the 
voyage. As it was, however, I kept to 
the main stream of the Danube, content 
with the memories of a former visit and 
what could be seen of its spires and pin- 
nacles through the haze of the rain. 
Nevertheless the little steamer, with the 
American flag and its lone occupant, 
attracted no end of attention as she shot 
beneath bridge after bridge and passed 
swiftly by the wharves, where hundreds 
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the French army of 180,000 men before 
the battle of Wagram. 

Farther down is a curious mound, six- 
ty feet high, called the “ Hat Hill,” said 
to have been built up by hatsful of earth 
by the population of Vienna after the 
deliverance of the city from the Turks. 

By four o’clock the /u/ia swept round 
a sharp bend that brought into view the 
considerable town of Hainburg, a pic- 
ture commingling of huge modern struc- 
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tures and ancient castles, in which Atilla, 
the Hun, “the scourge of God,” is said 
to have once been a guest. The new 
modern buildings, for which the rem- 
nants of old fortifications seem to be 
ill-assorted company, are the Imperial 
Pioneer Cadet School and a monster 
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down ; on the right the rich Hungarian 
plain seemed of unlimited extent. 
With Hungary came a picturesque and 
useful but extremely annoying phase 
of Danubian life, in the shape of thou- 
sands of small flour-mills. These mills 
are on boats anchored in the river, and 


























tobacco factory, also belonging to the 
government. 

Past more bold rocks and ruined cas- 
tles, and round other bends of the river, 
and the boundary-line of Hungary was 
crossed, Several years had flown since 
Hungary was traversed by me on the 
bicycle ride around the world ; but the 
memory of her hospitable villages and 
rich agricultural plains remained fresh 
and vivid on my mind. It was, there- 
fore, with something akin to enthusiasm 
of spirit, that I swung into view of the 
lofty old ruins of Theben Castle, perched 
on a promontory at the junction of the 
Morava with the Danube. It is the 
“Gate of Hungary,” and as the /ulia 
glided past, a snap-shot with the camera 
secured a welcome souvenir of the pic- 
turesque old spot, the last place for 
many a long mile where bold bluffs 
would approach and confine the river to 
a narrow bed. 

Rising ground prevailed on the left 
shore to Pressburg, ten miles farther 








(To be continued.) 
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derive their power from the operation of 
the current on huge undershot wheels. 
They were encountered at brief intervals 
all along the Danube, through Hungary, 
Servia, and on into Bulgarian water, 
anchored, to get the full benefit of the 
strongest current, in slanting rows that 
contain any number of mills from a half- 
dozen to a round hundred. They are 
built of wood, and the huge wheels turn 
with such heart-rending squeals as 
might emanate from a myriad of lost 
souls suffering excruciating agonies. 

These mills were something of a bug- 
aboo to a voyager in a small boat who 
lived and lodged aboard. Their squeal- 
ing music was always in evidence, night 
as well as day, for they run all night at 
times. And the certainty that the Julia 
would drift into them should she get 
loose, and possibly be dipped under by 
the wheel whilst the captain was sound 
asleep under cover, gave one the sensa- 
tion of falling asleep on the edge of 4 
precipice. 
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HE annual 
vacation or 
“holidays” 
was always 
more or 

less in vogue, 
but it has reach- 
ed such a stage 
of development 
of late years that 
the matter of 
preparing and 
developing at- 
tractive Sum- 
mer resorts for 
people who have 

a week or a sea- 

son to spend in 

this way, the transporting of them to 
and from these places, the caring for 
them while they stay there, and the many 
other things necessary to their comfort 
and amusement, form a most important 
item in the activity of modern life. 
While all this has been going on, 
hundreds of places north, south, east 
and west have come into prominence as 

Summer vacation resorts. Some of them 

have had their day—gone to seed, as it 

were—others are in the full tide of their 
success, and some are yet in the forma- 
tive stage, with their great “ boom ” just 
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A SUMMER RESORT. 


in sight. The most notable instance in 
the latter category is that of the province 
of Nova Scotia, which at this juncture 
is on the verge of one of the biggest 
“booms” that ever a Summer resort en- 
joyed. And it is no hothouse propa- 
gation, either. Noland speculators have 
forced it, no hotel syndicates have fanned 
it into existence, but it has come slowly 
and naturally, and wholly on its own 
merits. There are no towering moun- 
tains or yawning cafions, no hot springs 
or slumbering volcanoes, in Nova Scotia, 
but there is that which unconsciously 
attracts all seekers after rest and relaxa- 
tion and “ something new ’’—bracing air, 
beautiful scenery, substantial, health- 
giving, country fare, excellent shooting 
and fishing privileges, abundant facili- 
ties for boating and bathing, the study 
of mineralogy and geology, the open- 
handed hospitality of a friendly and di- 
versified people, and quaint and curi- 
ous characteristics that are to be found 
nowhere else as in Nova Scotia, not to 
mention the alluring glamour of romance 
and history that Longfellow’s “ Evange- 
line” and the stirring scenes at Annap- 
olis and Louisburg have cast o’er the 
picturesque province. 

The average tourist could not reason- 
ably ask for more, but still the sea-beat 
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land possesses, in addition, the desirable 
features of being easily and comfortably 
reached, and offering all its attractions 
at a minimum of expense after one has 
arrived upon the scene. Endowed by 
nature with all the delightful accesso- 
ries of the ideal summering country, the 
manifest destiny of Nova Scotia seems 
surely that of being royal entertainer of 
her hurrying cousins across the border. 
And to the sportsman the _ beaches, 
marshes and covers, and the well-stocked 
waters strongly appeal. Geese, brant, 
duck, curlew, plover of many varieties, 
and snipe afford capital shooting at many 
points along the coast, and in the covers 
grouse and woodcock are quite plentiful 
enough to satisfy even an exacting Nim- 
rod. In the remoter forests big game 
can yet be found, and deep-sea fishing, 
salmon and trout fishing, lobster spear- 
ing, etc. furnish plenty of exciting 
amusement for those whose chiefest 
joys are derived from fishing-tackle. 

It is only very recently that Nova 
Scotia, as it really is, has been known to 
us. To be sure, there always has been 
some hazy knowledge as tothe supposi- 
titious existence of tremendous Bay of 
Fundy tides that, rushing outward, left 
big vessels high and dry on land, like 
the ark on Ararat; of unheard-of fogs 
in the same region, thick enough to saw 
into slabs and export to countries not 
blessed with fogs; of fabulous stores of 
undeniably toothsome apples and mealy 
potatoes, and of an inexhaustible supply 
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of domestic “help,” and one or two other 
characteristics in the same general line, 
Until recently, however, no one except 
the few whom business, curiosity or the 
invitation of friends had brought thither 
ever dreamed of the marvelous wealth 
of natural beauty that was stored up 
within the rocky bulwarks of the proy- 
ince by the sea. The ever-widening 
circle of the restless, unsatisfied, eager 
army of Summer tourists has finally 
reached the shores of this once remote 
section, however, and Nova Scotia is no 
longer a mere fog-bound, tide-washed 
tradition and synonym for “ Bluenoses,” 
potatoes and servant girls, but has swung 
into prominence as the coming vaca- 
tion resort for Americans in general 
and New Englanders in particular. The 
immediate result of all this has been 
that a wonderful change has taken 
place in transportation facilities, and 
not only have the finest and quickest 
steamers that money can construct been 
put on the various routes between New 
England and the province, but even the 
Nova Scotian railroads themselves have 
undergone the general improvement 
process, and one can now travel luxuri- 
ously from one extreme of the province 
to the other in modern parlor cars at- 
tached to fast expresses. It has also 
served to tone up the hotel and board- 
ing house service, and new Summer 
hotels at various popular points are be- 
ing planned. The quicker steamship 
service makes a most important saving 
of time, and yet allows of a delightful, 
restful ocean voyage of just the right 
length to put one in humor for the 
pleasures to be found on shore. 
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A New Yorker can take a Sound 
steamer on Monday evening and be in 
Nova Scotia at daybreak on the follow- 
ing Wednesday, and at Halifax itself by 
Wednesday night, with half a day for 
sightseeing or business in Boston en 
route. The Bostonian himself can read- 
ily reach Acadian Land in seventeen 
hours. This is decidedly an improve- 
ment over former times. 

A mere enumeration of all the attract- 
ive points accessible even to the tran- 
sient visitor would be quite a formida- 
ble task, but still a tour extending over 
a period as brief as two or three weeks 
will enable one to enjoy charming 
glimpses of the country and become 
tamiliarized in a measure with the more 
important centers. Halifax, the rock- 
founded capital, with its magnificent 
fortified harbor, guardian citadel and 
beautiful environs, is a study in itself. 
Dreamy old Yarmouth, the tourist’s first 
friend, offers peaceful scenes and lovely 
drives; Digby, quaintly, curious, thrives 
amid superb scenery; historic Annapo- 
lis, legend-laden, seems to live in an 
atmosphere of romance, and the sweet 
pastoral beauty of its unrivaled valley 
—a veritable sea of apple-blossoms in 
Spring—does not lose its charms with 
the fading petals; Kentville, the Corn- 
wallis Valley and the famous “ Look 
Off ;” Wolfville and the picturesque and 
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storied Minas Basin; sweet Grand Pre, 
the home of deathless Evangeline, still as 
fair and quaint as in the day the master- 
singer described it; Chester and Lunen- 
burg and the old stage route, on the 
South Shore; Pictou, in the coal-fields; 
Antigonish, quaint still as when a quaint 
race founded it, and last, but not least, 
the fairest jewel of Canada’s maritime 
diadem, sea-beat Cape Breton, that deep. 
cleft rock which holds and guards the 
incomparable Bras d’Or Lakes, Baddeck, 
“and that sort of thing.” These places 
are simply inspirations for artist and 
poet, and a month might well be devoted 
to each of them, but, of course, that 
would be too much to expect of a gen- 
uine American. 

In this lovely peninsula, three hundred 
miles long by nearly one hundred in 
average width, with its ever-changing 
panorama of lake and river, forest and 
farm, hamlet and wilderness, there is 
many arich mine of stored-up gold and 
coal and iron and copper, but the richest 
mine of all is the mine of pleasure that 
is ever free to the welcome visitors from 
“the States” in every acre of its eighteen 
counties. It is just as accessible as if 
within “the States;” it is unique and re- 
freshing and new, and the time is not 
far distant in at least one enthusiast’s 
opinion when Nova Scotia will be the 
Florida of the north. 

Tuomas F, ANDERSON, 
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NEOUS JUMPING. 


Tue Hop, Strep AND Jump, AND Its VARIATIONS, 


BY MALCOLM W. FORD. 





HIGHEST POINT OF STEP. (7. 236.) 


HE hop, step and jump may be 
done either from a stand-still or 
with arun, The motions in both 
cases are the same, the only dif- 

ference being that in the standing hop, 
step and jump the athlete stands on 
and takes off with one foot, in place of 
getting momentum from a run, 

The hop, step and jump, whether 
done with a run or from a stand, con- 
sists in taking a hop, which means leap- 
ing from and 1: inding on the same foot ; 
then a step, landing on the foot oppo- 
site to the one with which the hop has 
been made. The final part is a jump, 
which consists in leaping from the foot 
on which the athlete lands from the 
step, and eventually landing on both feet. 
The world’s amateur record for a stand- 
ing hop, step and jump is 29 feet 11 
inches, by J. W. Rich. 

Many athletes and journalists con- 
fuse the standing hop, step and jump 
with the standing j jump, step and jump. 
When doing the latter the athlete toes 
the mark with both feet and gives a 
jump, landing on one, as in a hop, and 
then continues as in a hop, step and 
jump; whereas in the hop, step and 
Jump the athlete stands on one foot, 
as shown in the illustration “ Hopping 
from a stand-still.” Standing on both 
feet, jumping and landing on one, is as 
much of a jump as though both feet 
were used in landing, for the spring is 


given from both and the power exerted 
by both is used. 

The best record for a standing jump, 
step and jump is 31 feet 10 inches, by my- 
self, and my best figures for the stand- 
ing hop, step and jump are 1% inches 
behind Rich. The world’s amateur rec- 
ord for a running hop, step and jump 
is 48 feet 3 inches, by J. Purcell, in Ire- 
land. The best American amateur rec- 
ord for this event is 45 feet 7% inches, 
by J. H. Clausen, of Boston. It will be 
seen that in the running event the Brit- 
ish record is nearly 3 feet ahead of the 
American. 

The hop, step and jump from a stand- 
still should be first in order, for practice 
at it will put one in good condition for 
doing the game with arun. The stand- 
still event can also be done with profit 
on a gymnasium floor, but it is not so 
with the running event, where the dis- 
tances cleared at each division are too 
great to permit landing on a hard sur- 
face without doing the jumper more 
harm than good. Divisions for the 
standing event are about as follows: 
Hop, 7 feet, measured from toe to heel ; 
step, measured from heel to heel, 11 
feet; jump, measured from heel to heel, 
about 12 feet. Rich varied nothing 
worth speaking of from these measure- 
ments when he made his best record; 
but note how different they are from 
divisions of the best record of Purcell 
in the running event: hop 1g feet, step 
13 feet, jump 16 feet. These figures 
can hardly fail to explain very clearly 
why the standing event can be practiced 
on boards and the running event can- 
not. No athlete could stand the shock 
of landing on one foot on a board floor 
after clearing a distance of 19 feet. 

The illustration “Hopping from a 
stand-still” shows R. K. Pritchard in 
the act of taking off for a standing hop, 
step and jump. This athlete holds a 
record for this event of 29 feet 8% 
inches, made in the same competition 
in which Rich made the best record. 








J. W. RICH. 


(Pp. 240.) 


It will be seen that Pritchard is stand- 
ing on his right foot and is maneuver- 
ing his other leg and arms as best he 
can to acquire as much momentum as is 
possible for the hop. When he is in the 
act of hopping both arms will be brought 
forward with also his left leg, and his 
body will be greatly inclined towards 
the direction he will go. The illustra- 
tion “Just before leaving ground ” re- 
veals Pritchard’s position when he is 
about through with all the motions of 
gathering momentum for the _ hop. 
After he has left ground his right or 
hopping foot will be brought forward, 
to be used in landing, the arms in the 
meantime performing some adjunct 
motions. On landing from the hop, his 
left foot extended back, and then with a 
slight giving of the right knee partly to 
break the force of landing on one foot 
but mostly to lower his body to get 
good spring from that leg, he will 
bring his left foot forward, and reaching 
out as far as possible with it, he will 
leave ground with a strong thrust of 
his right leg, and will then resemble 
the illustration “ Highest point of step.” 

It is comparatively easy to take a 
large proportionate step in a standing 
hop, step and jump, for there is hardly 
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any shock in landing from the hop, and 
the jumper’s strength not being used in 
withstanding any downward force, can 
be wholly applied to the next movement, 
It will be noticed that the step in the 
standing hop, step and jump is 11 feet, 
while the step in the running event is 
only 2 feet more; yet the hop in the 
latter event is 12 feet more, and the 
jump is 4 feet longer than in the cor. 
responding divisians of the stand-still 
event. When landing from the step 
the same motions are used as in the pre- 
vious division, except that the duties of 
the legs are reversed. The jump or last 
division is very similar to the ordinary 
running broad jump. 

Much practice at the stand-still event 
cannot fail to put an athlete in excellent 
condition for the running event. It not 
only develops the necessary muscle, but 
it accustoms the jumper to the various 
movements, which are similar in both 
the standing and running events. The 
latter, however, is more popular than 
the “standing,” on account of its being 
harder, and also more showy, but con- 
siderable room is necessary before it 
can be practiced properly. A smooth, 
level stretch of turf or soil 150 feet long 
is needed, this allowing about 100 feet 
for arun and 50 feet for the jumping. 
The take-off, or mark from which the 
athlete takes the hop, is the same as 
used for arunning broad jump described 
in OutinG for October, 1891. 

As a gymnasium event the standing 
hop, step and jump is quite popu- 
lar, but, to do it well, one must be 
equipped with shoes having soles and 
heels thick enough to enable him 
to use force without injury to the 
feet. Attention was called in the pre- 
vious article on standing jumping to 
the great benefit an athlete preparing 
for any particular standing jump would 
derive from engaging in all-round stand- 
ing jumping, for nearly the same muscles 
are usedinall. There should be a space 
allotted on a gymnasium floor for prac- 
ticing the following standing jumping 
events: hop, step and jump, two hops 
and a jump, jump, step and jump, 
broad jump and three broad jumps. 
These do not require over 45 feet i 
space, and there probably is no room 
worthy of the name of a gymnasium 
which cannot afford this space. _ A thin 
strip of rubber should be tacked to the 
floor, to be used as a toe-mark. It should 
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be 6 inches wide, so as to enable all of 
the front part of the foot—that which is 
used in springing—to be put on it, giv- 
ing the jumper a firm foothold. Dif- 
ferent distances may be painted on the 
floor, so as to give those who are prac- 
ticing an idea of how far they are 
jumping without necessitating the use 
of atape. For practicing a single broad 
jump there should be a mark at 8 feet, 
and at each succeeding 6 inches up 
to 10 feet. Marking is not necessary 
above the latter point, for so few would 
use it. The next mark 
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Athletes, as a rule, cannot do them- 
selves justice on a flat take-off, for most 
running hop, step and jumpers are run- 
ning broad jumpers, and are therefore 
used to a take-off with a ditch in front ; 
hence the raised take-off, even though 
it is a little more trouble to construct, 
should be used. It may be a piece of 
wood from 5 ta 6 inches wide, wedge- 
shaped, running from nothing to 1 or 2 
inches’ thickness at the outer edge. It 
should be from 4 to 6 feet long, and may 
be held in place either by weights at 





from the take-off should 
be at 25 feet, and every 
foot from there should 
be marked, up to 32 
feet. These latter mark- 
ings are suitable for 
those practicing the 
standing hop, step and 
jump and three stand- 
ing broad jumps, besides 
other miscellaneous 
maneuverings of three 
divisions which may be 
tried. 

All gymnasiums are 
not equipped in this 
way, and I mention it 
merely as being a 
method of encouraging 
athletes to practice un- 
common stylesof stand- 
ing jumping; but if 
the running hop, step 
and jump is to be prac- 
ticed, different arrange- 
ments must be made. 
There are several ways 
to run this event suc- 
cessfully on a board 
floor, but I will only 
mention the one that I 
consider easiest to 
arrange and at the 
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same time perfectly 
satisfactory. Begin- 
ning with the run, 
the plain boards will do. The take- 
off may either be merely a white line on 
the floor or a raised portion. The first 
has the difficulty of competitors not be- 
ing able to take-off properly without 
making a foul, unless they step so far 
behind it that they lose much in dis- 
tance. It is, however, the cheapest kind 
of take-off, for it merely needs a little 
chalk, ; 
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each end or nails. The perpendicular 
edge serves the same purpose as a per- 
pendicular edge will in an out-of-doors’ 
jump, where a ditch may be dug in 
front. _The impossibility of forming a 
ditch on board floors by excavating 
necessitates its being done by elevating, 
but the edge must not be too high, and 
these measurements are about right. 

A raised take-off prevents a best-on- 
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record being made, for it is not what 
would be called “ level ground,” but the 
probabilities are that no record for a 
jump of this kind can be made on a 
board floor, and as the take-off will be 
as fair for all as for one, so far as prac- 
tice is concerned it should give perfect 
satisfaction. The landing-places for the 
separate divisions—viz.: the hop, the 
step and the jump—may be mattresses ; 
loose dirt is more preferable, regarding 
ease of landing and exact strictness in 
measuring; still, as it can be imagined, 
this material needs a box to keep it from 
being scattered, and even then athletes 
landing in it and walking over the floor 
make the fact that there is dirt in the 
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vicinity, known in a forcible way. It 
would be well to run a thin rubber strip, 
between 2 or 3 feet wide, from the take- 
off to about 50 feet on the mats, although 
the distance cleared will probably not 
be within some feet of this. 

It will be seen that these arrange- 
ments are very easily provided, and the 
only better one which can be made for 
this event is to have a full path of dirt 
on the boards, with the regular take-off, 
including the ditch. This would neces- 
sitate dirt for a distance of about 150 
feet; and if some athlete were in record- 
breaking trim during the Winter, when 
jumping out-of-doors is out of the ques- 


tion, justification for making such elab. 
orate arrangements could be found; but 
for ordinary gymnasium practice er com- 
petitions the raised take-off and mats are 
good enough. 

It would not be well for one who is 
endeavoring to perfect himself in a 
single style to engage in /00 much 
all-round jumping, for he would be 
spending too much energy and might 
not have enough for his specialty ; but 
I do not know of any exercise that 
will better make a man _ thoroughly 
active and strong on his legs than prac- 
ticing the several styles of jumping 
which are fitted for a gymnasium. The 
many kinds of movements and strides, 
the landing on the heels, the spring- 
ing from the toes and the extreme 
bending at the hip and knee, cannot 
fail in time to make one’s legs so strong 
and adaptive that almost anything in 
the line of leaping will come easily. 
Practicing miscellaneous jumping has 
about the same effect on the leg mus- 
cles that horizontal bar-work has on the 
arms. The latter exercise will give one 
a thoroughly useful arm, for it devel- 
ops strength of wrist and finger, the 
forearm, and the biceps and triceps. 
There is hardly a muscle or ligament 
in the arm that horizontal bar-work 
will not strengthen, and the same can 
be said of miscellaneous jumping re- 
garding the leg muscles. 

Referring to a fixed take-off and 
markings on a gymnasium floor, it may 
be said that if the fact of their perma- 
nency is made known men will find 
themselves practicing miscellaneous 
styles of leaping before they know it. 
The same men, if they had to wait some 
minutes for a tape, or a piece of chalk 
for marking, would not try the exercise. 
This is a good point for gymnasium in- 
structors to bear in mind. 

Practice at miscellaneous jumping 
should be taken as follows: Five or 
six trials at the standing broad jump, 
beginning by trying to squarely heel 
the 8-f6ot mark, and ending by doing 
a distance which can be cleared by a 
good, stiff jump. By a stiff jump I do 
not mean that one should exert himself 
to his utmost to clear several inches 
more than usual and jar his knees, but 
it is the cool, deliberate trial that en- 
ables the jumper to land where he 
wishes without straining too hard. Af- 
ter the standing broad jump comes the 
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standing hop, step and jump, and this 
brings about a complete change of 
motions and muscles used. The 25- 
foot mark is a fair goal for this game, 
and the average jumper will find this 
distance a little too far for an every- 
day performance. Half a dozen trials 
at this game will be sufficient, and then, 
fora change, the jumper may try two 
hops and a jump, clearing about the 
same distance as he did in the hop, step 
and jump. After this the standing 
jump, step and jump may be taken, and 
the distance cleared in this should be 
from one to two feet further than that 
cleared in the two previous styles. The 
three standing broad jumps come last, 
and the athlete should clear more in 
this style than in any of the others. As 
the “three jumps” is such a good exer- 
cise for the standing broad jump, it will 
do no harm to take more trials at it 
than in the other styles. A good per- 
formance for an average jumper is 27 
feet, and any one who can clear 8 feet 
6 inches for a single jump should do 
27 feet in three. 

Practice in any of the miscellaneous 
styles should not be forced, and an ath- 
lete will find that improvement will 
come quicker if in all of his trials he 





does a distance which is considerably 
within his powers. Exercising with 
companions is apt to create rivalry, and 
an athlete will find that he is doing his 
utmost before he knows it. If one 
should do his very best in all the trials 
at half a dozen different styles of leap- 
ing, he would be taking altogether too 
much hard work and be so fatigued for 
three or four days, or even longer, that 
exercise would be distasteful. After the 
leg muscles are thoroughly accustomed 
to diversified work a great deal of mis- 
cellaneous leaping can be done without 
the athlete becoming even temporarily 
fatigued. 

The several athletes illustrated with 
this article reveal quite a variety of 
different sizes and weights. J. H. Clau- 
sen is what would be called a small, wiry 
athlete. He is slender and short, and 
weighs in the neighborhood of 125 
pounds. He holds the American record 
for the running hop, step and jump. E. 
B. Bloss, the previous holder, is consider- 
ably stouter, although about the same 
height as Clausen. Both of these men 
are good running broad jumpers, but 
Clausen shows unusual proficiency in 
the game at which he holds the record. 
During the year 1890 the running hop, 
step and jump in this country attracted 
considerable attention, and there was 
an unparalleled series of record-breaking 
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performances at it. Up to August 5 of 
that year the record was my own, 44 feet 
134 inches, which had stood since May, 
1884. Clausen cleared 44 feet 5 inches, 
and 11 days after his performance Henry 
M. Jewett, of the Detroit Athletic Club, 
cleared 44 feet 8% inches. On September 
25 the record went back to Boston: J. 
B. Connelly, of the Boston Athletic 
Association, cleared 44 feet 1034 inches; 
but on October 28 the record, although 
still remaining in Boston, was trans- 
ferred from that city’s premier athletic 
organization to Harvard University, by 
Bloss, who cleared 44 feet 11% inches, 
It stayed here until September 19, 1891, 
when Clausen regained the record by 
covering 45 feet 7% inches. 

The holder of the British record for 
the running two hops and a jump, 50 
feet 1% inches, is D. Shanahan. In 
that country Shanahan’s event generally 
takes the place of the running hop, step 
and jump, although it is always spoken 
of by the latter name. If an athlete 
devotes the same -ount of time in 
practicing the ’ “| a jump as 
the hop, step anna, _ vill clear a 
greater distance in the former. There 
is something in the swing of the leg 
that is not being used, when doing 
the two hops and a jump, that enables 
greater distances to be cleared; but 
there is also another reason, viz.: all 
the jumping in a two hopsand a jump 
is done on one foot, while in the hop, 
step and jump both legs are used. 
Jumpers practicing the running high 
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jump or the running broad jump, in 
which only one leg is used in leaping, 
become stronger on one leg than on the 
other, and naturally, when they try the 
running two hops and a jump, they use 
their strong leg for all the leaping, 
Shanahan has never made a big record 
at the running hop, step and jump, but 
his ability to clear 50 feet in two hops 
and a jump leads one to think he should, 
with proper practice, do 48 feet in the 
hop, step and jump. There is nothing 
noticeable about his build; he is me. 
dium height and weight. 

R. K. Pritchard is decidedly of the 
tall, slender variety, standing 6 feet 1 
inch in his jumping shoes, and weighing 
a little over 150 pounds. He is good at 
any kind of jumping, and should he sys- 
tematically make a specialty of any one 
kind, he would be almost unbeatable. 
He has cleared 10 feet 134 inches for a 
standing broad jump, 20 feet g inches 
for a running broad jump, 4 feet 11 
inches for a standing high jump, 5 feet 
11% inches for a running high jump, 
29 feet 8% inches for a standing hop, 
step and jump, and something in the 
neighborhood of 44 feet for a running 
hop, step and jump. These records show 
unusual all-round jumping ability. 

J. W. Rich is another sample of a 
natural jumper, and when his dimen- 
sions are considered, his feats of activity 
seem all the more meritorious. He is 
taller than Pritchard, and weighed, when 
he made the best record for a standing 
hop, step and jump, 190 pounds. He 
has cleared within 2 inches of 21 feet in 
arunning broad jump, and can do over 
10 feet for a standing broad jump. He 
jumps with a great deal of power, but 
does not show the ease of Pritchard. 

The best running hop, step and jump- 
ers are slender men, for these seem to 
be more wiry and best able to stand 
the shock of landing on hard ground. 
The finest performer I ever saw is 
Thomas Burrows, an English profes- 
sional athlete, who holds the world’s 
record—48 feet 8 inches. He stands 5 
feet 10 inches high, and weighed under 
140 pounds. He and Shanahan are about 
the same size, with the exception that 
the amateur may be a few pounds 
heavier; but, like in other athletic 
events, there are exceptions to the pre- 
ponderance of light-weight men being 
the best. Heavy-weights show better 
form at all standing jumping. 
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